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“It’s  a  heart  knock-out!  I’m  afraid  the  lad’s  done  for,”  said  Dr.  Allen,  gravely.  “Not  a  bit  of  it! 
rang  Frank’s  voice.  “Sato  will  show  you  the  Japanese  way  to  save  a  life.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INOW  SATO  WINS  A  FLYING  FALL. 

» 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  struck  town  just  at  the  right 
time  to  do  a  lot  of  business,”  said  Mr.  Jeremiah  Crabbe, 

with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction. 

“You  certainly  have,”  agreed  the  hotel  clerk  promptly. 
It  is  part  of  a  hotel  clerk’s  business  to  agree  with  the 
views  of  the  patrons  whose  trade  is  worth  having. 

“I  shall  want  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  of 

course,”  went  on  Mr.  Crabbe. 

“Fortunately,  you  can  have  it  just  now,”  replied  the 

clerk. 

“And  I  shall  want  some  kind  of  a  room  suitable  for 
showing  my  goods.  It  wants  to  be  a  good-sized  room, 
which  I  can  fit  up  to  look  something  like  a  gymnasium.” 
“How  would  our  summer  dining-room  do?”  suggested 

the  clerk. 

“Just  the  ticket,  I  imagine.  Let  me  look  at  it.” 

A  bellboy  took  Jeremiah  to  the  room  in  question.  He 

_ Jeremiah — came  hack  with  a  satisfied  look. 

“That  will  do,”  he  announced.  “Be  good  enough  to 
have  it  cleared  up  right  away,  ami  I  will  go  down  to  the 
depot  and  see  about  hustling  rny  goods  up  here.” 


Crabbe  went  off,  rubbing  his  hands  in  silent  glee. 

“A  great  time  to  be  here,”  he  observed  to  himself.  “A 
great  time  for  Jeremiah  C. !” 

And  so  it  would  seem,  for  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a  traveling 
salesman  and  demonstrator  of  gymnastic  and  athletic 
goods. 

He  had  arrived  in  Woodstock,  knowing  that  the  Wood- 
stock  Junior  Athletic  Club  was  soon  to  go  into  its  new 
gymnasium  and  would  probably  want  a  lot  of  apparatus. 

Certainly  the  Woodstock  Juniors  were  lucky;  yet  they 
deserved  to  be. 

Many  weeks  before  the  boys  of  the  club  had  responded  to 
an  alarm,  and  had  found  a  tank  car  of  coal  oil  afire  on  a 
sidetrack  near  the  railway  station. 

Not  only  that,  but  a  box  car  attached  to  the  tank  car 
contained  a  shipment  of  dynamite. 

It  was  due  to  some  unexplained  carelessness  that  two 
such  cars  had  been  linked  together  and  left  on  a  sidetrack 
that  was  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  business  part  of  the 
town. 

But  the  boys  had  manfully  tackled  the  task,  and, 
by  sheer  grit  and  enduring  muscle,  they  had  pushed 
the  cars  so  far  apart  that  when  the  explosion  came  no  harm 
was  done. 

The  business  men  of  the  town  had  promptly  clubbed  to- 
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gether  and  bought  for  the  club  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
old  boat-building  shop  which  had  served  as  the  first  gym¬ 
nasium  for  the  youngsters. 

Right  on  the  top  of  this  came  the  representative  of 
the 'railroad,  which  had  been  saved  a  fortune  in  damages 
bv  the  act  of  the  young  athletes. 

The  railroad  had  undertaken  to  tear  down  the  old  shed 
and  to  erect  in  its  place  a  handsome  gray  stone  gym¬ 
nasium  building,  equipped  with  locker  and  dressing  rooms, 
baths,  a  gallery  running  track,  and  all  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  first-class  little  gym. 

That  building  was  almost  finished  now,  and  certainly  it 
was  one  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  town. 

There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  railroad  might  buy  a 
lot  of  fine  apparatus  with  which  to  equip  the  gym,  but 
no  one  except  the  railroad  people  knew  whether  this  was 
true. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Crabbe,  however,  had  gained  much  more 
good  news. 

He  had  learned  that  the  Girls’  Club  of  Woodstock,  com¬ 
posed  of  young  lady  friends  of  the  Woodstock  Juniors,  had 
rented  a  hall  to  be  used  as  a  winter  gym. 

At  the  head  of  the  club  were  Miss  Kitty  Dunstan  and 
Miss  Fannie  Jackson,  only  daughters  of  the  two  richest  men 
in  Woodstock. 

“Certainly  such  a  club  of  young  wTomen  will  want  a  lot 
of  goods  in  my  line,”  mused  Mr.  Crabbe.  “And  it’s  such 
a  pleasure  to  sell  to  a  club  of  young  women.  They  never 
know  what  they  w^ant.  When  they  have  money  enough 
they  buy  everything,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  haven’t  over¬ 
looked  anything.” 

Right  on  top  of  this  came  the  wonderfully  good  news 
that  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  town,  realizing  that  more 
strength  and  health  were  needed  by  the  smaller  boys  and 
girls,  had  rented  another  hall  as  a  gym  for  the  little 
shavers. 

“Delightful!”  chuckled  the  pleased  Jeremiah.  “Now, 
if  the  business  men,  the  mothers  and  the  old  maids  or¬ 
ganize  gymnastic  clubs,  I  could  sell  goods  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  town.” 

So  it  was  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Crabbe  whistled  as  he 
directed  the  setting-up  of  the  apparatus  in  the  hotel’s  sum¬ 
mer  dining-room.  * 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  one  of  those  men  who  go  in  for  athletics 
solely  for  “the  money  there  is  in  the  game.” 

He  was  a  rather  tall  and  broad-shouldered  man  of  thirty, 
with  an  abundance  of  sandy  hair  and  a  huge  mustache  of 
the  same  color. 

He  had  muscle  in  abundance.  Great  lumps  of  it  stood 
out  in  every  possible  place  all  over  his  body. 

He  had  been  working  hard  for  this  muscle  for  at  least 
a  dozen  years.  He  had  done  all  the  heaviest  kinds  of 
work,  and  now  he  was  just  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
was  becoming  muscle-bound. 

“T’ll  have  everything  in  running  order  in  another  half 
hour.  And  then  to  the  captain  of  this  kid  club  I  can  show 
some  things  that  will  make  him  open  his  eves.” 

As  he  turned  from  directing  his  two  workmen  Jeremiah  | 


caught  sight  of  a  diminutive  Jap  standing  in  the  doorway. 

It  was  Inow  Sato,  the  Japanese  student  and  member 
of  the  Woodstock  Juniors;  but  Jeremiah  had  never  heard 
of  him. 

Many  hotels  employ  Japanese  as  bellboys  and  the  like, 
and  Crabbe  took  Sato  to  be  such  an  employe  of  the  hotel. 

“You  have  a  lot  of  fine  looking  things  here,”  observed 
Sato,  pleasantly. 

“Yep,”  answered  Mr.  Crabbe,  indifferently.  What  was 
the  use  of  wasting  time  on  this  Jap  servant? 

“How  do  you  use  these  things?”  asked  Sato,  smiling. 

“Oh,  any  old  way,”  replied  Jeremiah. 

“I  am  interested  in  such  things,”  went  on  the  Jap, 
amiablv. 

%f 

“You  ought  to  be  more  interested,”  snapped  Jeremiah, 
looking  half  contemptuously  at  what  he  considered  the 
Jap’s  puny  body.  “Then  maybe  you’d  grow.” 

Inow  Sato  merely  smiled  again  at  this  pointed  allusion 
to  his  size. 

He  was  so  used  to  being  considered  small  that  he  no 
longer  resented  it. 

“How  do  you  use  that?”  asked  the  Jap,  pointing  to  the 
weight-lifting  machine. 

The  machine  was  so  adjusted  that  one,  by  means  of 
handles  and  pulley  ropes,  could  lift  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
a  weight  that  could  be  adjusted  at  anywhere  from  ten  to  * 
two  hundred  pounds. 

“Oh,  that  would  break  your  back,”  said  Jeremiah,  in¬ 
dulgently. 

“How  you  use  it?”  insisted  the  Jap. 

“Well,  I’ll  show  you,”  responded  Mr.  Crabbe. 

He  adjusted  the  weight  at  a  hundred  pounds.  Then, 
using  both  pulley  and  ropes,  he  lifted  the  weight  the  six 
feet. 

“Wish  you  could  do  that?”  inquired  the  salesman. 

“Maybe  I  could,”  replied  the  Jap. 

“You?  G’wan !” 


Sato,  however,  took  the  handles,  tautened  the  pulley 
ropes,  and  then,  without  effort,  forced  the  weight  up. 

“Two  hundred  just  as  easy,”  laughed  Sato  softly. 

“Gwan !” 

“Fix  it,  then !” 

Jeremiah  quickly  adjusted  the  weight,  while  Sato  re¬ 
tained  his  hold  on  the  handles. 

By  a  barely  perceptible  effort  Sato  raised  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  j 

The  machine  was  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  gymnast 
no  possible  advantage,  but  to  make  the  performance  purely 
hard  work. 


“(  an  you  do  it?”  challenged  Sato,  offering  the  handles. 
^  ep,  said  Jeremiah  confidently.  After  getting  the 
weight  up  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  however,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  it  hack  to  the  floor. 


'i  ou  are  not  very  strong,  then?”  smiled  Sato,  sym¬ 
pathetically. 

flints  that:’  bellowed  Jeremiah,  taking  instant  of¬ 
fence. 

Wui  work  too  much  with  such  things.”  observed  Sato 
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quietly.  “  That  is  no  good.  That  is  not  way  to  get  strong. 
Such  things  as  that  machine  do  not  make  real  athlete.’’ 

“A  blooming  lot  you  know  about  it,”  growled  Jeremiah. 

Sato  saw  that  he  was  humiliated  and  angry,  so  he  re¬ 
solved  not  to  bother  the  salesman  any  more. 

Smiling  politely,  then  turning,  the  Jap  walked  out  into 
the  yard. 

But  things  rankled  with  Jeremiah.  He  tried  to  give  his 
attention  to  what  the  workmen  were  doing,  but  found  that 
he  could  not. 

Catching  sight  of  Sato  in  the  yard,  Jeremiah  suddenly 
uttered  an  oath  and  stepped  outside. 

%‘What  are  you  hanging  around  here  for?”  demanded 
Crabbe,  gruffly. 

“ Waiting  for  some  friends,”  explained  Sato. 

“You’ve  got  no  business  here.”  . 

“I  think  I  have.” 

“Shut  up!” 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  Sato,  his  eyes  flashing. 

“Oh,  g’wan !  I  don’t  take  lip  from  a  Chinaman!” 

To  call  a  Japanese  a  Chinaman  is  often  a  sure  way  of 
starting  trouble. 

“You  mustn’t  say  that,”  warned  Sato. 

“I'll  throw  you  out  of  here,  that’s  what  I’ll  do !”  fumed 
the  big  fellow. 

Foolish  J eremiali ! 

He  reached  forward  for  the  Jap,  but  Inow  stood  his 
ground. 

Then  the  big  fellow  knew  no  better  than  to  close  in  and 
clinch. 

Like  a  flash  Sato  went  down  on  the  ground  on  his  back. 

That  was  not  all  that  happened,  though. 

There  came  a  yell  of  tremendous  amazement  from  Jere¬ 
miah. 

For  he  found  himself  flying  through  the  air,  turning  a 
somersault  over  the  little  Jap. 

Mr.  Crabbe’  hit  the  earth  on  his  back  five  or  six  feet  be¬ 
yond  Sato,  who  had  quickly  risen  and  now  stoo^  smiling 
quietly  at  his  persecutor. 

From  the  street  there  came  a  booming  yell  of  approval. 

“Bully  boy,  Sato!” 

“Oh,  do  it  again,  please!  I  didn’t  see  you!” 

With  a  whoop  a  squad  of  active  youngsters  charged  down 
upon  the  scene. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  SATO  DID  IT. 

More  than  half  dazed  by  the  suddenness  of  his  fall,  Jere¬ 
miah  sat  up,  blinking  stupidly  around  him. 

“I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  annoyed  you,”  said  Sato, 

making  a  little  bow. 

“Has  any  one  seen  a  Mr.  Crabbe?”  asked  one  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  newcomers. 

“That’s  me!”  admitted  Jeremiah,  with  a  fine  contempt 

for  grammar. 

“Oh,  Pm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Crabbe.  I  ‘ani  Frank 
Manley,  captain  of  the  Woodstock  Juniors.” 


“Clad  to  know  you,”  greeted  Crabbe,  extending  a  hand 
rather  sheepishly.  “I  hear  you’re  a  good  deal  of  an  ath¬ 
lete — that  all  of  you  fellows  are,”  Jeremiah  made  haste 
to  add. 

“Oh,  just  about  the  same  as  all  schoolboy  athletes,”  re¬ 
plied  Manley,  modestly.  “I  see  you’ve  been  taking  lessons 
in  jiu-jitsu.” 

“Jew — what?”  demanded  the  stranger. 

“Jiu-jitsu,  the  Japanese  art  of  self-defence.  Mr.  Sato, 
here,  is  our  instructor.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  showed  you 
the  trick  gently.  Sometimes  he  handles  us  in  much  more 
strenuous  fashion.” 

“Is  this — this  Japanese  gentleman  one  of  your  instruc¬ 
tors?”  asked  Jeremiah. 

“Oh,  yes — instructor  and  fellow  member.  He’s  one  of 
our  best  athletes,  and  he  advises  in  the  athletic  affairs  of 
the  club.  I  see  you  have  got  acquainted  already.” 

Mr.  Crabbe  felt  that  he  was  in  a  very  bad  plight  indeed. 
He  had  deliberately  offended  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 
club  to  which  he  had  hoped  to  sell  goods. 

Poor  Jeremiah’s  face  was  a  study  as  he  turned  hesitat¬ 
ingly  to  the  little  brown  fellow,  held  out  a  hand  doubtfully, 
and  mumbled: 

“No  offense,  I  hope,  Mr.  Sato?” 

“Oh,  none  at  all,”  smiled  the  little  Jap,  as  he  gave  his 
own  hand. 

“Come  inside,  won’t  you,  gentlemen — all  of  you?”  in¬ 
vited  Jeremiah,  anxious  to  get  over  the  awkward  phase 
of  the  situation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

They  followed  him  inside,  these  youngsters  of  the  Wood- 

stock  Juniors.  They  had  come  down  at  the  close  of  the 

*> 

afternoon  session  of  school,  while  the  greater  number  of 
the  members  had  gone  directly  to  the  club’s  athletic  field 
for  football  practice  under Moe  Prescott,  second  lieutenant 
of  the  club. 

I 

“Why,  it’s  nearly  all  heavy- work  apparatus !”  commented 
Frank,  in  a  voice  showing  some  disappointment. 

“Jftist  what  a  husky  lot  of  boys  like  you  want,”  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Crabbe,  confidently. 

“I  am  afraid  we  don’t  agree  with  you,”  replied  Frank, 
slowly. 

“  Why,  see  here,  Captain  Manley,  you  young  fellows  look 
like  a  lot  of  real  athletes.  You  don’t  want  a  lot  of  bean- 
bags,  rolling  hoops,  tops  and  marbles?” 

“We  don’t  want  that  heavy  stuff,  either,  I’m  sorry  to 
say,”  replied  Frank. 

“Oh,  I’ll  explain  it  to  you  so  that  you  will  want  it,” 
asserted  Jeremiah. 

“I  might  as  wrell  save  your  time,”  declared  Frank.  “Our 
club  is  firmly  opposed  to  heavy-weight  machines  and  the 
like.  We  don’t  use  anything  that  is  likely  to  put  a  strain 
on  any  of  the  fellows.” 

“Then  w^at  did  you  want?”  asked  Mr.  Crabbe. 

“Flying  rings,  trapezes,  wrestling  mats,  basket  foils, 
punch ing-bags,  lung-testers,  basketball  outfits,  hand  balls 
and  medicine  balls.” 

“Those  are  fine  things  for — girls!”  retorted  Mr.  Crabbe, 
with  fine  scorn. 
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“That’s  right,”  nodded  Manley.  “They  are  good  for 
girls — good  for  women,  children,  grown  men — everybody.” 

“But  you  young  fellows,  who  are  almost  old  enough 
to  go  to  college,  don't  want  such  truck.” 

“It’s  what  we  want,”  retorted  Manley.  “Of  course,  if 
you  haven’t  got  it - ” 

“  Oh,  I’ve  got  it  down  at  the  freight  house,”  replied  Mr. 
Crabbe.  “But  I  didn’t  expect  to  sell  that  sort  of  stuff  to 
you.” 

“It’s  in  our  line,”  replied  Frank.  “When  can  you  show 
it  to  us?” 

“Not  before  to-morrow,  I’m  afraid.” 

“Then  we  will  come  again  to-morrow  afternoon,  if  that 
will  be  convenient,”  suggested  Frank. 

“All  right,”  agreed  Mr.  Crabbe,  reluctantly.  “I  hope 
to  do  some  business  with  a  girls’  club  here  and  with  a 
new  free  gvm  for  small  kids.” 

“Then  we’ll  be  right  in  your  line,”  smiled  Frank.  “We 
are  to  be  the  advisers  for  the  girls’  club  and  also  for  the 
free  gym  for  children;  and  we’re  to  furnish  the  instruc¬ 
tors,  too.” 

“Oh,  in  that  case” — Jeremiah’s  grin  broadened  very 
agreeably — “I'll  have  a  fine  outlay  of  the  kind  of  goods 
you  want  to-morrow.” 

Frank  and  the  other  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  Sato  in¬ 
cluded,  took  their  leave  pleasantly. 

Soon  after  Jeremiah  hied  himself  to  the  hotel  clerk. 

“This  fellow  Manley  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  athletics  around  here,”  suggested  the  salesman. 

“Rather,”  replied  the  clerk,  meaningly.  “Manley  is  the 
leading  athlete  of  the  place,  and  the  leading  boy  of  the 
town.  He  is  a  good  deal  more  famous  than  the  town  is, 
and  he’s  the  head  and  center  of  everything  in  your  line 
hereabouts.  His  boys  are  no  slow-coaches,  either.  They’ve 
wiped  the  ground  up  with  the  Colchester  Preps  and  the 
grown-up  club  from  Alton  at  both  baseball  and  football.” 

“The  deuce  they  have!”  ejaculated  Jeremiah.  fcThen 
I  shall  have  to  get  close  on  the  trail  of  Frank  Manley.” 

“Yrou  certainly  ought  to,”  nodded  the  clerk. 

Then  Jeremiah  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  set  out 
for  Bradford,  to  see  what  business  he  could  do  with  Tod 
Owen’s  club,  the  rivals  of  the  Woodstocks. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  Woodstock’s  club  grounds,  Sato 
had  been  coaxed  into  telling  what  had  taken  place  between 
himself  and  Crabbe. 

“That  flying  fall  over  the  head  is  one  of  the  great  tricks 
in  jiu-jitsu,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Dick  Foster,  one  of  the  new, 
probationary  members. 

“Yes,”  nodded  the  Jap.  “It  is  very  useful  sometimes.” 

“Won’t  you  show  us  newer  fellows  how  it’s  done?” 
begged  Dick. 

“Whv,  certainly.  Shall  I  show  by  throwing* you  ?”  quer¬ 
ied  the  Jap. 

“I’m  game,’'  laughed  Dick. 

“Well,  then,”  replied  Inow,  facing  his  antagonist,  “you 
just  reach  up  with  both  hands  and  grab  hold  of  other  fel¬ 
low’s  coat  lapels.  Now,  as  you  grab  his  lapels,  take  your 


right  foot — that  is,  place  your  right  foot  against  the  upper 
part  of  his  left  leg,  just  below  his  thigh.  That  is,  step 
with  your  right  foot  against  upper  part  of  his  left  leg. 
You  do  this  at  same  time  that  you  grab  enemy’s  coat  lapels. 
You  understand?” 

Sato  had  illustrated  what  he  said  by  seizing  Dick’s  la¬ 
pels  and  bringing  his  own  right  foot  into  position  against 
Dick’s  upper  left  leg. 

“I  understand,”  nodded  Dick. 

“Now,  just  as  soon  as  you  get  his  lapels  and  put  your 
foot  against  him,  make  one  hop  and  get  up  close  to  enemy. 
So!  Understand?” 

“lres.”  0 

“Now  you  throw  yourself  over  on  your  back  and  drag 
enemy  with  you.  But,  just  as  you  start  to  fall,  you 
straighten  your  right  leg  out  all  you  can.  The  trick  sends 
enemy  flying  over  your  head,  and  he  lands  on  his  own  back 
beyond  you.  Before  he  has  got  over  surprise  you  jump  to 
your  feet  and  are  ready  for  him  again.  Now !  I  will  fall 
over  backward,  and  we  shall  see!” 

Sato  threw  himself  backward,  dragging  Dick  with  him. 
The  Jap  used  his  right  leg  as  a  lever,  and  Foster  turned 
a  somersault  and  landed  on  his  back  just  as  Jeremiah 
Crabbe  had  done. 

“Now  I  show  you  once  more,”  suggested  the  Jap. 

He  performed  the  trick  again,  after  which  he  allowed 
Dick  to  throw  him  by  the  same  flying  fall. 

“But  it  seems  to  me,”  argued  Dick,  “that  when  I  throw 
myself  over  backward  I  always  take  a  chance  of  landing 
hard  on  the  back  of  my  head.” 

“You  must  practice  falling  so  that  you  land  on  your 
shoulders  and  do  not  hit  back  of  your  head  on  the  ground. 
Always  keep  your  chin  well  forward  on  your  chest  in  fall¬ 
ing  and  your  head  will  not  strike  ground.” 

“But  suppose  the  other  fellow  won’t  let  me  get  his 
lapels?”  hinted  Dick. 

“  Other  fellow  can’t  help  himself.  Take  hold  of  his  arms, 
as  if  in  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling  match.  Then  he  will 
take  hold  of  your  arms,  too.  Then,  before  he  can  do  any¬ 
thing,  let  go  of  his  arms  like  lightning  and  get  his  lapels. 
Now  do  the  trick.” 

“But  what  if  the  other  fellow  isn’t  wearing  a  coat?” 

“Grab  him  by  vest  lapels.” 

“If  he  wears  no  vest?” 

“Get  hold  of  the  cloth  in  his* shirt.” 

“But  if  opponent  has  no  clothing  on  above  the  waist?” 
persisted  Dick.  *  ’ 

“Then  you  will  do  well  to  use  some  other  trick,”  laughed 
the  Jap.  “Remember,  Foster,  that  if  you  wish  to  do  the 
trick  a  rougher  way,  you  can  plant  your  right  knee  or  foot 
in  other  fellow’s  stomach  and  throw  him  just  the  same.” 

“What's  the  way  to  beat  that  flying  fall?”  demanded 
Foster. 

“There  isn’t  an}*  way,  unless  man  is  vorv  experienced 
in  jiu-jitsu.  No  beginner  can  beat  the  fall.” 

en.  you  fellows  coming  to  play  football?”  called 
Hal  Spofford,  Hal’s  chum  and  lieutenant  of  the  club. 

“It  11  be  dark  soon,”  supplemented  Manley. 
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So  the  group  that  had  gathered  to  watch  the  lesson  in 
jiu-jitsu  scattered  for  the  gridiron,  where  Inow  Sato  was 
as  clever  as  he -was  at  jiu-jitsu. 

There  was  need  of  brisk  jfraetice,  for  this  week  the  Up 
and  At  'Em  Boys  were  scheduled  to  play  the  swift,  heavy 
Egypts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

\ 

UNCLE  EB  GOES  TO  MEET  FORTUNE. 

Joe  Prescott  was  quiet  and  reserved  when  he  reported 
for  football  and  gymnastic  work  at  the  club’s  grounds  at 
daylight  the  next  morning. 

“Joe  looks  mysterious,”  was  the  way  that  Dick  Gaylord, 
the  “thinking”  boy,  put  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joe  had  news  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  share  with  the  whole  club. 

But  he  found  a  chance  to  tell  Frank  about  it. 

i 

“Lmcle  Eb  leaves  us  this  morning,”  confided  Joe. 

“Not  for  good?”  Frank  asked. 

“Oh,  dear  no!  He  and  dad  are  going  to  New  York  to 
meet  Mowbray.  Uncle  Eb  will  turn  over  that  deed,  and 
Mowbray  can  make  his  sale  to  New  York  agents  of  the 
syndicate.  Thus  Mowbray  will  get  his  money  at  once,  and 
so  will  Uncle  Eb.” 

Joe’s  Uncle  Eb  had  been  a  byword  in  Woodstock  for 
some  time. 

For  years  Eben  Prescott  had  lived  out  in  Colorado.  He 
was  vaguely  reported  to  be  a  very  rich  mine  owner. 

One  day  Uncle  Eb  had  written  proposing  to  make  his 
home  with  the  Prescotts,  and  to  make  his  nephew  his  heir. 

The  news  had  leaked  out  that  Joe  was  to  be  heir  to  a 
fortune  of  many  millions. 

But  Eb  had  arrived  in  Woodstock  intoxicated  and  very 
ragged. 

He  had  a  trunkful  of  mining  stock  certificates  that 
turned  out  'to  be  worthless. 

Among  his  papers,  however,  there  had  been'  a  deed  to  a 
considerable  tract  of  supposedly  worthless  mining  land 
owned  by  a  former  partner  named  Mowbray. 

Such  determined  efforts  had  been  made  to  steal  this 
deed  from  Eb  Prescott  that  Manley  suspected,  the  land 
must  be  worth  considerable. 

So  our  hero  had  communicated  with  the  newspapers.  As 
a  result  of  this  publicity  it  had  been  learned  that  a  great 
mining  syndicate  wanted  Mowbray’s  land. 

Mowbray  was  now  on  his  way  east  to  make  the  sale  and 
receive  the  money.  He  had  promised  to  hand  Eb  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  purchase  money  for  having  taken 
such  good  care  of  the  deed. 

And  now  Eb  and  Joe’s  father  were  going  to  New  York 
to  meet  Mowbray  and  have  the  business  over  with. 

“Say,  we  almost  ought  to  see  your  uncle  off,”  proposed 
Frank.  “We’ve  had  a  pretty  big  hand  in  his  affairs.” 


“I'd  like  it  if  you  would,  a  few  of  you,”  hailed  Joe. 
“But  I  don't  want  a  mob  of  the  fellows  there.  They  were 
too  ready  to  laugh  when  they  thought  Uncle  Eb  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  ‘busted’  drunkard.” 

“Oh,  we  needn’t  tell  many  of  the  fellows,”  replied  Frank. 
“We  won’t  any  of  us  go  to  the  depot  unless  you  think  your 
uncle  would  like  to  have  us.” 

“  Oh,  he’d  be  tickled  to  have  a  few  of  you  there,”  replied 
Joe.  “Those  who  helped  him  to  keep  the  deed,  you  know. 
There’s  Hal,  and  Sato,  and  Jackets  and  yourself.  And 
I  suppose  Dick  Foster  ought  to  be  invited,  after  the  word 
he  brought  us  last  Saturday  night.” 

“Just  those,  then,”  assented  our  hero.  “I’ll  pass  the 
word  if  you  like.” 

So  the  little  party  of  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  was  on  hand 
that  morning  to  see  the  8  :40  train  pull  out. 

The  happiest  man  in  Woodstock  appeared  to  be  Uncle 
Eb  himself. 

* 

He  was  cleaner  looking  now.  than  on  the  night  he  had 
reached  the  town.  He  wore  a  tidy  business  suit,  and  this 
time  he  was  wholly  sober. 

“I'm  going  on  your  business,  lad,”  explained  the  uncle, 
patting  Joe’s  shoulder.  “You  won’t  be  an  heir  to  millions, 
as  you  expected ;  but  there’s  more  than  a  little  money  com¬ 
ing  your  way  one  of  these  days.  And  we’ll  have  a  good 
time  on  some  of  that  money  when  I  get  back  from  New 
York.” 

“If  you  get  it,”  suggested  Joe,  with  reserve. 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  it,  lad.  Jack  Mowbray  never  went  back 
on  his  word  yet.” 

“But  what  if  the  syndicate  forgot  its  agreement?” 

Uncle  Eb’s  face  fell  for  a  moment.  Then  he  replied, 
cheerily : 

“Oh,  that  won’t  happen,  lad.  These  big  syndicates  are 
all  business,  and  they  never  talk  about  things  they  don’t 
mean  to  do.  You’ll  see !  I’ll  send  you  word  as  soon  as  I 
get  that  money  planted.” 

Nor  did  Eb  forget  to  thank  the  youngsters  who  had  made 
his  good  fortune  possible. 

“I’ll  bring  you  youngsters  all  back  some  pretty  good 
presents,”  he  promised. 

“Please  don’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  remonstrated 
Manley.  “We  are  all  interested  in  Joe’s  heirship.  Now, 
Mr.  Prescott,  if  you  spend  all  the  money  you  want  to  for 
every  one  here  Joe  will  find  himself  heir  to  nothing  but  a 
'worn-out  and  empty  pocketbook.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Hal.  “The  best  present  we  can 
have  is  to  see  Joe  continue  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of 
his  prosperous  uncle.” 

“When  I  think  of  what  all  you  lads  have  done  for  me,” 
declared  Eb,  tears  coming  to  his  eyes,  “I  feel  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  wouldn’t  begin  to  go  around  for  what  I'd  ‘like 
to  do  for  you  all.” 

“We’d  have  done  it  all  for  Joe,  even  if  we  hadn’t  liked 
you  at  all,”  replied  Hal.  • 

The  upbound  express  came  whizzing  along  as  they  stood 
there  on  the  platform. 
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This  express  was  not  due  to  stop.  It  always  went  through 
Woodstock  at  a  speed  of  close  to  a  mile  a  minute. 

All  but  one  of  the  group  moved  back  automatically  when 
they  heard  the  fast  train  approaching. 

But  Sato,  who  was  watching  with  amusement  the  antics 
of  a  group  of  children  in  the  nearby  street,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  notice  the  approach  of  the  train. 

“Back,  old  fellow!”  shouted  Frank. 

But  Sato,  still  watching  the  children,  did  not  appear  to 
notice  the  approach  of  the  train. 

Frank  took  a  quick  step  forward\  But  he  had  been 
standing  at  some  distance  from  the  Jap,  and  it  took  him  a 
few  seconds  to  get  close. 

In  the  meantime  the  train  had  arrived  and  was  whizzing 
past  the  platform. 

Inow  Sato  swayed  for  an  instant  and  a  look  of  quick 
surprise  came  into  his  face. 

Then  he  pitched  over  backward,  drawm  in  by  the  suction 
of  the  quickly  moving  train. 

There  was  a  quick  gasp  of  horror  from  those  who  looked 
on  the  scene. 

they  saw7  the  little  Jap  snatched  from  before  their  eyes 
to  be  ground  to  bits  under  the  car-wheels. 

W  hite-faced,  and  himself  strongly  fighting  the  suction 
of  the  rushing  train,  Manley  bent  swiftly,  nimbly  forward. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  at  one  of  the  Jap’s  coat 
lapels. 

A  yank,  and  Manley  staggered  back,  hauling  Sato  after 

him. 

Both  boys  pitched  to  the  platform  on  their  sides. 

The  train  had  gone  by. 

“Thank  heaven!”  ejaculated  Hal,  devoutly. 

Every  one  heaved  a  sigh  of  tremendous  relief. 

Frank  was  on  his  feet  again  like  a  flash. 

“Hurt?”  he  asked,  bending  over  the  Jap. 

“No;  surprised — that’s  all.” 

The  Jap  got  nimbly  and  smilingly  on  his  feet. 

“Gracious,  but  that  was  close!”  quivered  Frank,  his  face 
still  pallid  from  the  fright. 

Smiling,  Sato  bent  down  to  brush  the  dust  from  his 
clothes. 

“\ou  risked  a  very  valuable  life  to  save  a  worthless 
one,’’  said  the  Jap,  quietly  and  coolly  as  he  looked  up. 
“But  I  thank  you.” 

“Thank  nothing!”  returned  Manley.  “I’d  do  as  much 
to  haul  a  cur  dog  out  of  a  scrape  like  that.  But  you  should 
have  been  more  careful,  old  fellow7.” 

“  ^  ou  have  taken  serious  responsibility  upon  yourself,” 
laughed  Sato. 

“A  responsibility?  Upon  myself?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Yes;  you  know  there  is  an  Eastern  proverb  that  he 
who  saves  a  life  is  always  responsible  for  the  doings  of 
the  one  he  saves.” 

“Oh,  is  that  all?” 

“But  if  I  a^ti  a  bad  man  you  are  the  one  to  blame.  For  ! 
you  saved  my  life  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  a  bad 
man.”  t 


“If  that’s  the  only  chance  I  took,”  laughed  Mauley,  ‘‘1*11 
accept  the  risk  cheerfully.” 

“You  will  have  to  now7,”  said  the  Jap,  almost  gravely. 
“You  cannot  escape  responsibility.” 

They  all  laughed  merrily  over  Sato’s  implied  view  of 
the  penalty  attached  to  saving  a  human  life. 

None  of  them  thought  of  it  five  minutes  later — nor  at 
all,  until  Sato’s  lightly  spoken  words  w7ere  brought  back 
to  them  most  strangely  by  events. 

The  8  :40  train  for  New  York  rolled  in. 

Amid  a  volley  of  good  wrishes  Eb  and  his  brother  climbed 
the  steps  of  a  car,  turned  to  wave  their  hands,  and  were 
soon  beyond  view7. 

“A  great  old  chap,  that  queer  uncle  of  mine,”  said  Joe, 
with  a  little  choke  of  his  voice. 

“A  valuable  relative,  anyway,”  hinted  Dick  Foster. 

Joe  rewarded  him  with  a  swift,  silent  glare. 

“In  a  few  weeks  from  now,”  said  Manley,  as  they 
trudged  along  the  road  to  Dr.  Holbrook’s  academy,  “it 
won’t  be  so  easy  for  us  to  march  along  to  school.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Hal,  absently. 

“Think  of  Green  river  down  theye  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  solid,  six-inch  ice !” 

“Oh!  Ah!” 

The  thought  set  their  blood  to  tingling. 

Of  all  the  joys  of  the  winter  before  had  there  been  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  pleasures  of  life  on  the  ice  ? 

“But  in  the  meantime,”  w7ent  on  Frank,  “we've  got 
some  other  very  pressing  things  on  hand.” 

Pressing,  indeed !  Events  were  lurking  close  at  hand 
of  which  he  as  yet  suspected  nothing. 

Little  did  he  dream  how  Inow  Sato’s  laughing  prophecy 
w7as  to  be  fulfilled ! 

Yet  the  hour  of  that  fulfilment  was.  almost  at  hand. 

/  - 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WANTED - ONE  JAP. 


“Where  can  Sato  be?”  Frank  wondered,  impatiently. 

“It  isn’t  like  him  to  keep  us  waiting,”  murmured  Hal. 

“Cant  do  much  until  he  does  come,”  grumbled  Bob 
Everett. 

Joe  did  not  say  much.  He  was  too  pleased  with  life 
.  y  b  that  might  sound  disagreeable. 

A  telegram  had  come  the  night  before  to  the  effect  that 
1  ncle  Eb  had  met  Mowbray,  that  the  deal  had  been  put 
through,  and  that  Uncle  Eb  had  banked  his  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

This  was  the  second  morning  after  Uncle  Eb  had  gone 
away. 

The  boys  had  gathered  once  more  for  their  break-o'-dav 
football  drill. 

Manley  had  a  most  important  maneuver  that  lie  wanted 
to  put  through  in  practice  between  the  regulars  and  the 
second  team. 
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right,  but  it  looks  badly  to  have  him  away  before  he  has 


Naturally  the  move  could  not  be  put  through  until  the 
first  eleven  had  a  quarter-back. 

Sato  had  not  arrived  yet. 

“He  can't  have  overslept  himself,”  said  Frank,  half 
grumblingly.  “Inow  never  does  that.” 

“I'll  run  over  to  his  house,”  suggested  Dick  Gaylord. 

“Xo;  for  you’re  in  togs.  Let  Wallie  go.” 

“Of  course  Ill  go,”  put  in  Master  Egbert,  delighted  to 
have  a  chance  to  serve  on  the  club’s  business. 

“Then  scoot,  bailie,  and  tell  Sato  we’re  stuck  until  he 
gets  here.” 

W  hile  they  waited  Manley  drilled  the  two  lines  in 
blocking  each  other  and  in  stopping  the  backs  from  break¬ 
ing  through. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Wallie  Egbert  was 
back,  and  breathless  at  that. 

“Sato  isn’t  at  his  rooms!”  announced  Wallie,  pantingly. 

“You’re  sure  of  that?”  asked  Frank. 

“Of  course  I  am,”  came  the  half  aggrieved  answer. 

“Lou  asked  the  landlady  if  she  was  positive?” 

“Bosh!”  retorted  Wallie.  “I  didn’t  take  her  word  at 
all.  I  went  up  to  Sato’s  room  and  saw  for  myself.” 

“Had  he  left  any  word — any  note?” 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“You  looked  for  a  note,  of  course?” 

“Didn’t  I,  though?”  breathed  the  youngster.  “But  it 
wasn’t  any  use.  Sato  wasn’t  at  home  at  all  last  night.” 

“Masn’t  home?”  echoed  Frank,  almost  in  consternation. 

“Xo;  at  least,  his  bed  hadn’t  been  slept  in.” 

Frank  felt  sudden  downright  alarm. 

So,  for  that  matter,  did  Hal  and  Joe.  1 

The  three  exchanged  a  swift,  meaning  look. 

“There’s  something  queer  about  this,”  murmured  our 
hero. 

“Of  course,  there  is,”  returned  Wallie.  “But  I  didn’t 
see  that  I  could  do  anything  else,  so  I  hurried  back  to 
report.” 

“Bight — quite  right,”  nodded  Frank. 

Then  die  fell  to  doing  some  hard  thinking. 

Sato’s  absence,  if  it  continued,  would  put  himself  and 
Hal  and  Joe  in  an  awkward  predicament. 

The  four  had  met  at  Frank’s  house  the  night  before  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  free  gym  for  children. 

While  they  were  so  engaged  Miss  Eastman,  who  had 
been  hard  at  work  raising  subscriptions  for  the  free  gym, 
had  telephoned  our  hero. 

She  had  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars  in  funds  on 
hard. 

Being  an  old  maid,  and  living  alone,  she  was  nervous 
about  having  the  money  in  the  house  over  night. 

She  had  requested  Frank  to  call  or  send  for  it. 

A-  her  home  was  along  the  line  of  Sato’s  return  to  the 
hnu**,  the  boys  had  asked  him  to  call  and  receive  the 
money,  and  to  turn  it  over  in  the  morning. 

“ Look*  a  bit  queer,”  whispered  Hal  to  our  hero. 

“Looks  unfortunate,”  corrected  Manley.  “Sato  is  all 


turned  the  money  in.” 

“If  anything  has  happened  to  him,”  suggested  Joe,  “it 
will  react  on  us  all  a  bit.  We  are  responsible  for  sending 
him  to  get  the  money.” 

“I’m  going  to  look  into  matters  at  once,”  said  Frank, 
a  trifle  unsteadily. 

“And  we’ll  go  with  you,”  hinted  Joe. 

“Humphrey,”  called  out  the  yovyrg  captain,  “you  take 
charge  of  the  club  and  put  the  fellows  through  the  bag 
drills  for  the  rest  of  the  training  time.  Some  of  us  will 
have  to  go  and  look  up  Sato.” 

The  three  leaders  of  the  club  hurried  into  the  locker 
room,  more  anxious  than  they  cared  to  have  any  of  the 
others  know. 

“Say  nothing  to  any  one  about  the  money  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,”  advised  Frank,  as  the  three  youngsters  made  haste 
to  get  out  of  football  togs  and  into  street  clothes. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Hal  wanted  to  know. 

“First  of  all,  I’m  going  to  find  out  whether  Sato  called 
and  got  the  money  last  night.” 

“Oh,  he  did,”  declared  Hal. 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because  if  he  hadn’t  called  Miss  Eastman  would  have 
’phoned  you  again.  She  would  have  been  too  nervous  over 
keeping  the  money  in  the  house.” 

“We’ll  go  and  see  her,  just  the  same,”  declared  Frank. 

“And  at  what  she  would  regard  as  this  beastly  early 
hour?”  hinted  Joe. 

“Well,  we’ll  ’phone  her,  then.” 

There  was  a  telephone  in  the  ticket  office  at  the  gate. 

Frank  succeeded  in  getting  Miss  Eastman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire. 

She  only  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  boys.  Sato  had 
called  and  had  taken  the  money  the  night  before,  leaving 
his  receipt  with  her. 

“Miss  Eastman,”  said  Fra*nk,  earnestly,  “wre  fear  that 
something  has  happened -to  our  Japanese  friend.  He’s  all 
right.  We  don’t  suspect  him  in  any  way.  But  there  is 
a  mystery  here,  and  we  mean  to  clear  it  up.  It  will  hurt 
your  plans  if  you  say  anything  about  this  to  any  one  for 
the  present,  so,  as  a  personal  favor  to  myself,  I  will  ask 
you  to  say  nothing  about  the  matter  until  vre  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  the  ground  over.” 

“Why.  of  course  I  won’t  say  anything,”  sill  promised. 

Frank  hung  Tip  the  receiver  and  turned  around  to  his 
friends  with  a  cloud  of  worry  on  his  face. 

“We’ve  got  to  move  quickly,”  he  muttered. 

“Mighty  quickly,”  approved  Hal. 

“How  shall  we  start  at  it?”  Joe  wanted  to  know. 

“We’ll  go  to  his  room  first.  He  may  come  in.  He  may 
have  been  away  for  very  good  reasons.  There’s  just  the 
barest  chance  that  we  may  find  him  at  home  by  this  time.” 

Joe  hardly  thought  sc,  but  he  held  his  peace. 

They  reached  Sato’s  lodgings,  and,  knowing  the  young 
callers  well,  the  landlady  let  them  go  at  once  into  the  Jap’s 
room. 
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ikre  the  boys  began  to  investigate  systematically  and 
to  put  their  quick  wits  at  work. 

Yet,  at  the  end  of  their  exploring  of  the  room  they  had 
to  •'admit  themselves  stumped. 

There  was  not  a  single  clew,  either  to  Sato’s  probable 
whereabouts  or  as  to  the  reason  . for  his  absence. 

After  questioning  th6  landlady  they  could  only  conclude 
that  the  young  Jap  had  not  returned  home  the  night  before. 

“lie  called  and  got  the  money  from  Miss  Eastman,  then 
failed  to  show  up  here/’  summarized  Joe. 

“  Don’t  be  too  quick  to  place  a  bad  construction  on  that,” 
warned  Manley. 

“I’m  not,”  retorted  Joe. 

“The  night  crew  were  on  at  the  railway  station  at  the 
time  that  Sato  got  the  money,”  suggested  Hal.  “So  we 
can’t  find  out,  just  yet,  whether  Sato  went  away  on  a 
train.” 

“ Y'es,  we  can,”  interposed  Frank,  quickly.  “I’ll  go  to 
Jerrv  Lanagan's  house  and  find  out.” 

But  first  our  hero  sat  down  at  Sato’s  table  and  wrote  a 
note  urging  the  Jap  to  report  quickly  in  case  he  returned. 

Then  they  set  out  briskly,  walking  to  the  night  agent’s 
home  and  rousing  Jerry  out  of  bed. 

But  Jerry  was  quite  certain  that  he  had  not  seen  Sato 
at  the  station  the  night  before. 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  think?”  asked  Joe,  anxiously. 

“Foul  play,  1  fear,”  sighed  Manley. 

“But  Sato  was  too  handy  with . jiu-jitsu.  There  are  no 
two  men  around  here  who  could  handle  him,  and  a  shot 
would  have  been  heard.” 

“There’s  been  foul  play,  or  else - ” 

“Or  else?” 

“If  not  foul  play,  then  there’s  some  mystery  that  Sato 
will  clear  up  himself  as  the  sun  drives  the  mist.” 

Frank  spoke  warmly. 

He  had  the  utmost  faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  queer 
little  Japanese  friend. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  truth,  when  known,  would  exon¬ 
erate  his  chum. 

And  he  half  suspected  that  Hal  and  Joe  doubted  this. 

Hal,  however,  hastened  to  put  himself  on  record. 

“I  shall  be  the  last  to  think  that  this  mystery  can  in 
any  way  reflect  upon  Inow  Sato.” 

“So  shall  I,”  added  Joe,  unhesitatingly. 

That  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  put  the  three  friends 
again  on  a  footing  of  good  understanding. 

“Well,  where  now?”  asked  Joe. 

“I'm  blessed,  if  1  know,”  admitted  Frank.  “Of  course 
we'll  ask  the  police  to  keep  an  eye  open  on  the  quiet;  but 
I  doubt  if  the  police  can  find  out  anything  we  can’t.” 

I  here  were  no  haunts  of  the  Japs  where  inquiries 
could  be  made. 

Beyond  his  own  room,  the  academy,  the  athletic  field 
and  gym,  and  the  homes  of  a  few  of  the  fellows,  there  were 
no  places  that  the  Jap  ever  visited. 

Betwen  his  athletics  and  his  schooling  Sato's  time  was 
too  much  taken  up  to  leave  any  time  for  social  pleasures. 


So,  as  a  matter  of  form,  more  than  anything  el.-c,  the 
Woodstock  police  were  asked  to  keep  on  the  alert  for  news 
of  the  missing  Jap. 

It  vras  time  to  get  breakfast  and  to  go  to  school,  and 
nothing  had  been  accomplishd. 

Nor  did  Frank  have  any  idea  of  how  the  inquiry  could 
be  carried  any  further  for  the  present. 

For  a  few  hours,  at  least,  matters  v'oud  have  to  settle 
down  to  waiting  to  see  wdiether  or  not  the  Jap  would  turn 
up  and  explain  his  absence. 

Just  before  the  forenoon  session  was  over  Frank  was 
called  out  of  the  study  room  to  meet  the  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Sentinel,  the  local  paper. 

“I’ve  called  to  see  what  you  can  tell  me  about  the  miss¬ 
ing  Sato,”  began  the  reporter. 

Frank  groaned  inwardly. 

“So  you’ve  heard  about  it?”  he  demanded. 

“Of  course  we  have,”  grinned  the  reporter. 

“Can’t  you  keep  quiet  about  it  to-day?” 

“What?  Not  print  such  news  about  a  fellow  as  well 
known  in  town  as  the  Jap?  The  boss  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I  could  persuade  him  to  say  nothing 
to-day?”  asked  Frank. 

“Well,  you  can  try,  of  course,”  said  the  reporter,  not 
very  hopefully.  “But  it  wouldn’t  do  much  good,  anyway. 
The  news  has  leaked  out  over  the  town,  and  people  are 
talking  about  it  already.” 

Frank  groaned  again. 

Miss  Eastman,  then,  had  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
from  telling  this  choice  bit  of  scandal  to  some  one. 

Of  the  discreet  silence  of  Jerry  Lanagan  and  the  police 
our  hero  felt  sure. 

“You  see,”  suggested  the  reporter,  “you  might  as  well 
tell  me  what  you  can  about  it.  If  you  refuse  people  might 
think'  it  a  bit  queer.” 

Frank  comprehended  that  quickly  enough.  Now  that 
the  main  fact  of  Sato’s  absence  had  lqaked  out  there  was 
nothing  to  conceal,  an}^vvay. 

So  Frank  told  what  efforts  he  and  his  chums  had  made 
to  find  the  Jap,  and  expressed  utter  confidence  that  the  ’ 
little  brown  student  had  not  done  anything  like  abscond 
with  the  money. 

Yet  Frank  knew  that  the  town  would  place  a  different 
construction  on  the  matter. 

And  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  town’s  inhabitants 
did  do  just  that  thing. 

Our  hero  discovered  this  at  noon,  when,  on  his  way  home, 
he  was  stopped  by  a  man  named  Allen,  who  had  contrib¬ 
uted  five  dollars  to  the  fund  that  Inow  had  received  from 
Miss  Eastman. 

“Why,”  said  Frank,  impatiently,  in  the  course  of  the 
comersation,  its  absurd  to  suppose  that  Sato  would  run 
away  with  the  money.” 

“  Why  is  it*?” 

“Because  he  left  more  than  enough  money  behind  to 
make  good  what  some  people  think  he  has  embodied." 

“He  lias  left  money  behind,  you  say?” 

“Certainly.” 
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“Where  is  it?” 

“Why,  at  the  bank,  of  course.  It’s  the  money  out  of 
which  he  pays  the  expenses  of  his  schooling.” 

“And  that  money  is  in  the  bank?” 

“At  least,  it  was  very  recently,”  retorted  Frank,  “for 
I  was  with  him  the  other  day  when  he  drew  out  "ten 
dollars.” 

“Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  see  if  the  money  is  still 
there?”  hinted  Mr.  Allen. 

“It  would  be  an  insult  to  Sato.” 

“Possibly;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea,  just  the 
same  ?” 

“Oh,  well,  we'll  go  up  and  inquire  if  you  like,  Mr. 
Allen.” 

“I'm  just  curious  enough  to  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  go  and  make  the  inquiry,”  persisted  that  gentle¬ 
man. 

Frank  saw  no  way  now  but  to  go. 

He  must  either  consent  or  else  allow  the  cloud  over  his 
friend  to  look  blacker. 

So  Frank  and  his  acquaintance  stepped  into  the  bank 
together. 

“I  am  aware  that  you  don’t  generally  discuss  the  affairs 
of  your  depositors,”  explained  Frank  to  the  cashier.  “Yet, 
in  view  of  the  news,  can  you  tell  us  whether  Inow  Sato 
still  has  a  good  deposit  here  to  his  account?” 

“Mr.  Sato  drew  out  his  account  in  full  two  days  ago!” 

The  words  came  like  a  thunderclap  to  Frank  Manley. 

Mr.  Allen  laughed  softly,  as  if  to  say: 

“I  told  you  so!” 

“It  doesn’t  make  a  particle  of  difference,”  said  Frank, 
stolidly;  though  he  felt  as  if  the  earth  were  falling  from 
under  him.  “When  we  get  at  the  whole  truth  of  this 
we’ll  find  that  my  faith  in  Inow  Sato  was  not  displaced.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  laughed  Mr.  Allen,  as  the  two  came  out 
of  the  bank  together.  “Any  man  of  sense  knows  now  what 
has  happened  between  the  Jap  and  the  money.  Manley, 
I  want  you  to  understand  right  now  that  you  have  my 
full  sympathy.  I  say  that  because  there  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  you  took  a  foolish  chance.  The  money  never 
should  have  been  handed  to  the  Jap.  There  will  be  some 
people  who  will  be  mean  enough  to  blame  you.” 

Frank  started  suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  a  whip-lash. 

For  through  his  mind  now  were  ringing  the  words  that 
the  Jap  had  uttered  when  our  hero  had  saved  him  from 
the  train : 

“You  have  saved  my  life  and  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  be  a  bad  man  !” 

With  this  Sato  had  coupled  the  smiling  assertion  that 
Manley  would  be  responsible,  through  life,  for  whatever  the 

Jap  did. 

“At  least,  it  looks  as  if  I  might  be  made  a  scapegoat,” 
thought  our  hero,  grimly. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EASTERN  SKY  GROWS  BLACK  FOR  FRANK. 
“I  will  never  believe  it!” 

“Nor  I.” 


“And  I'll  fight  the  fellow  who  hints  it.” 

Thus  Frank,  Hal,  and  Joe  placed  themselves  on  record 
when  the  club  met  at  the  grounds  that  afternoon. 

Ostensibly,  they  were  there  to  practice  football. 

But  no  one  thought  of  the  game  at  all. 

It  was  Sato,  Sato,  Sato — and  nothing  else  could  claim 
any  attention.  < 

Down  below  them  the  town  was  buzzing  with  the  news. 

“Those  folks  down  there  are  hauling  me  over  the  coals 
for  letting  Inow  go  after  the  money,”  said  Frank,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  as  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

“Let  them,”  snorted  Joe.  “You’re  not  alone  in  this 

V 

matter.  Hal  and  I  were  equally  responsible.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  don’t  care  what  folks  are  saying,”  rejoined 
Frank.  “At  least,  I  don’t  care  a  quarter  as  much  as  I 
would  for  a  bit  of  news  about  our  little  brown  friend.” 

“If  Sato  ever  shows  up  again - ”  began  A1  Adams. 

“He’ll  be  dead,”  supplied  Frank  quickly.  N 

“That  wasn’t  what  I  mean,”  replied  Hal.  “I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  say  that  if  Sato  doesn’t  show  up  the  club  can  make 
up,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  treasury,  the  amount  that  he 
got  away - ” 

“Be  careful!”1 

“I  didn’t  mean - ” 

“I’m  glad  you  didn’t.” 

“So  let’s  consider  it  settled  that  Sato  isn’t,  and  couldn’t 
be,  a  thief,”  put  in  Hal  hastily. 

This  was  tacitly  agreed  to,  though,  of  course,  there  were 
some  fellows  in  the  club  who  felt  that  one  could  not  be 
expected  to  carry  trust  and  faith  too  far  in  the  face  of 
damaging  evidence.  t 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  the  club  can  do,”  suggested  Bob  Eve¬ 
rett.  “Thanks  to  liberal  gate  money  from  the  public,  we 
have  plenty  of  funds  in  the  treasury.  We  can  offer  a  re¬ 
ward  of  one  hundred  dollars  that  will  lead  to  finding  Inow 
Sato,  dead  or  alive.” 

“Wouldn’t  that  sound  too  much  like  a  reward  for  catch¬ 
ing  a  thief  ?”  asked  Frank. 

Bob  shook  his  head. 

,“No;  for  we  can  state  distinctly  in  our  offer  that  Sato 
is  missing,  but  not  accused  of  any  crime,  and  that  the 
reward  docs  not  call  for  nor  hint  at  his  arrest.  You’ll 
know  how  to  put  that  into  the  proper  words,  Frank.” 

“Make  the  motion,”  urged  Hal,  “and  I’ll  second  it.” 

So  the  motion  was  put,  and  was  carried  without  a  word 
of  dissent. 

Then,  in  mighty  poor  spirits,  the  club  broke  up  without 
practice. 

Frank,  accompanied  by  his  two  lieutenants,  hurried  to 
his  store. 

But  on  the  way  there  a  new  thought  struck  him. 

“See  here,  fellows,”  he  hinted,  “we  all  know  that  Sato 
and  Crabbe  had  some  rough  words  last  Monday.” 

“Crabbe  couldn’t  do  anything  to  him,”  spoke  Joe,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “We  saw  enough  the  other  day  to  know 
that.” 

“And  I  don’t  say  that  Crabbe  would  want  to  do  any- 
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thing  mean,”  retorted  our  hero.  “Yet,  when  a  fellow  lias 
disappeared,  and  we  know  that  lie  had  trouble  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  person,  isn’t  the  clew  worth  looking  into?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Hal  quickly. 

Crabbe  was  still  in  town,  fussing  not  a  little. 

He  still  had  hopes  of  making  some  substantial  sales  in 
town,  but  had  not  yet  received  any  orders. 

He  fyad  tried  to  get  Manley’s  mind  made  up  more 
quickly,  but  the  young  athlete  had  told  him  flatly  that 
matters  couldn’t  be  hurried  just  to  expedite  his  departure. 

So  to  the  hotel  the  boys  went.  They  found  Crabbe  in 
the  room  where  he  had  rigged  up  his  display. 

“Ah!  Glad  to  see  you,  young  gentlemen!”  was  Jere¬ 
miah’s  quick  greeting.  “We  can  come  to  some  understand¬ 
ing  now,  I  hope.” 

“Not  about  your  goods,  Mr.  Crabbe,”  Frank  replied, 
quickly. 

Jeremiah  looked  surprised. 

“What  is  the  game,  then?”  he  asked,  relapsing  into 
slang. 

“  Mr.  Crabbe,  we  want  to  know  all  about  your  last  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Sato,”  said  Frank,  rather  sternly. 

•-  “With  Sato?” 

“That’s  what  I  said.” 

“But  what - ” 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question?” 
pressed  Manley.  v 

“But  I  don’t  understand - ” 

“Never  mind  that,  please.” 

“But - ” 

“Mr.  Crabbe,  you  are  delaying  us.” 

“Then - ” 

“And  dodging  the  point  at  issue,  apparently,”  wound  up 
Frank. 

“But,  gentlemen - ” 

“No  more  dodging,  if  you  please,”  said  Frank,  almost 
in  an  ugly  tone.  “We  have  asked  you  a  very  plain  ques¬ 
tion.  What  about  your  last  meeting  with  Inow  Sato?  If 
you  don't  care  to  answer  us  we  may  find  means  of  making 
you.”  -  * 

“How?”  flashed  Jeremiah.  j 

“Through  the  police,  possibly.” 

Jeremiah  paled  suddenly,  though  whether  from  anger 
or  some  emotion  the  boys  could  not  judge  readily. 

“You  had  trouble  with  Sato,  and  he  has  disappeared,” 
went  on  Manley  briskly.  “Can  we  be  any  more  plain?” 

“But  you  don't  think - ” 

“rIhen  why  are  you  so  slow  in  answering  a  plain  ques¬ 
tion  ?” 

“But  there  was  no  trouble  between  Sato  and  myself,” 
put  in  Jeremiah  quickly,  eagerly.  “We  had  a  little  spat 
last  Monday,  but  that  was  over  in  a  minute.  And  you 
have  brought  him  here  every  day  since.  Was  there  any 
sign  of  hard  feeling  between  us?” 

“You  are  answering  questions,  not  asking  them,  if  you 
please,”  retorted  Manley.  “And  1  must  tell  you,  Mr. 


Crabbe,  that  your  evasion  of  the  questions  is  certainly  put¬ 
ting  you  in  a  bad  light.” 

Jeremiah  Crabbe  looked  uneasy  again. 

“There  was  no  trouble  between  us,”  he  went  on  slowly. 
“  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  Inow  Sato  was  here  a  few  minutes 
last  night  drinking  with  me.” 

“Last  night?”  echoed  Hal. 

While  Frank  demanded: 

“Drinking  with  you?  Drinking  what?” 

“Champagne,”  came  the  response. 

“Lie  number  one!”  clicked  Frank. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  almost  bellowed  Jeremiah, 
fight  showing  in  his  eyes. 

“  Sato  never  touches  alcoholic  beverages.  He  has  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  them.” 

“Now  I  shall  show  you  that  you  are  wrong,”  announced 
Mr.  Crabbe. 

He  touched  a  button  and  a  bellboy  appeared. 

“Send  the  curly-headed  waiter  here,  please.” 

The  waiter  came. 

“Waiter,”  demanded  Crabbe,  “do  you  remember  serving 
drinks  here  last  night?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  many  times?” 

“Only  once,  sir.” 

“Was  I  alone?” 

“No,  sir;  there  was  a  gentleman  here  with  you.” 

“Who  was  he?” 

“The  Japanese  gentleman.” 

“What  did  I  order?” 

“Champagne,  sir.” 

“Did  I  drink  alone?” 

“No,  sir;  the  Japanese  gentleman  drank  with  you.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  I  filled  his  glass  and  saw  him  drink  it.” 

“The  witness  is  yours,  Captain  Manley,”  declared  Jere¬ 
miah,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

“How  much  champagne  did  you  bring  in  here?”  asked 
Frank. 

“Only  a  pint,  sir.” 

“How  much  did  Mr.  Sato  take?”  | 

“One  glass.” 

“You  are  sure  he  took  no  more?” 

“That  was  all  I  served  him,  sir.’" 

“How  long  had  Mr.  Sato  been  here  when  you  served 
the  wine  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“How  long  was  it  after  Mr.  Sato  drank  the  wine  that 
he  and  Mr.  Crabbe  went  out  together?” 

Frank  had  deliberately  set  a  trap  at  this  point,  but  the 
waiter  was  plainly  honest  in  the  matter,  for  lie  answered 
promptly : 

“They  didn't  go  away  together,  sir.  Mr.  Sato  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Crabbe  and  then  went  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Crabbe  here.” 

“And  how  much  longer  was  Mr.  Crabbe  here — to  your 

knowledge  ?” 
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“At  least-  ten  minutes,  sir,  for  he  was  explaining  some 
of  the  apparatus  to  me.” 

“Did  you  see  Mr.  Crabbe  again?” 

J  o 

“Yes,  sir;  right  afterward  in  the  office.  He  went  out 
to  the  desk  to  sign  the  wine  check.” 

“And  then?” 

“Then  I  saw  Mr.  Crabbe  return  to  his  room,  sir.” 

*;And  what  time  did  Mr.  Sato  drink  the  wine  here?” 

“At  about  half-past  nine.” 

Sato  had  come  here,  then,  Frank  reflected,  after  leav¬ 
ing  Miss  Eastman's  with  the  money. 

_  J 

“Waiter,  would  you  swear  in  court,  if  called  upon  to, 
to  all  just  as  you  have  told  it  now?” 

“Why,  yes,  sir — certainly,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  seem¬ 
ing  very  much  surprised,  and  Frank  and  his  chums  felt 
that  the  man  was  telling  the  truth. 

“That’s  all,  then,”  said  Frank,  and  the  waiter  left  them. 

“I'm  sorry,  young  gentlemen  if  I  have  seemed  at  all 
evasive  and  ill-tempered,”  said  Jeremiah.  “But  you  came 
in  here  as  if  to  accuse  me  of  something,  and  then  gave 
me  the  lie  outright.” 

“I  admit  that,”  nodded  Frank.  “But  the  thing  seemed 
queer,  and  I  admit  that  I  am  staggered  at  the  idea  of 
Sato  drinking  champagne.  Mr.  Crabbe,  is  there  anything 
more  that  you  can  tell  us  about  Sato  ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How  did  Sato  come  to  drop  in  here?” 

“Just  as  any  one  else  would,  I  suppose.” 

“  There  was  no  appointment  between  you  ?”  I 

“No.” 

“And  you  have  told  me  everything  you  know  about 
him?” 

“On  my  honor  I  have,”  protested  Jeremiah. 

There  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  to  do  here,  so  the 
boys  left;  though  they  stopped  in  the  hotel  office  long 
enough  to  discover  that  the  clerk  could  confirm  the  wait¬ 
er's  statement  about  Crabbe  having  been  in  the  office  after 
Sato’s  departure. 

“Nothing  learned  there,”  muttered  Hal,  as  they  gained 
the  street. 

“To  the  contrary  !”  said  Frank,  rather  sharply. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Jeremiah  Crabbe  will  bear  a  heap  of  watching.” 

“But  he  didn’t  follow  Sato  away,”  suggested  Joe. 

“He’ll  bear  watching.” 

“I’m  puzzled  over  such  a  teetotaller  as  Sato  drinking 
champagne,”  murmured  Hal. 

“So  am  I,”  admitted  Frank.  “But  either  it’s  a  cooked* 
up  lie,  or  else  there’s  some  very  good  explanation.” 

“Sentinel!  All  about  the  runaway  Jap!”  shouted  a 
newsbov. 

Frank  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

He  and  his  chums  hurried  to  the  store,  where,  behind 
the  curtain  at  the  rear,  they  went  hurriedly  through  the 
two  columns  relating  to  Inow  Sato. 

The  story  had  been  told,  after  the  fashion  of  many  news- 
pa  r^rs,  with  extravagant  exaggeration. 

Manley  was  quoted  as  believing  that  there  had  been  foul 


play,  and  the  Sentinel  told  how  its  reporters  had  run 
down  every  possible  clew  leading  to  any  indication  of  foul 
play,  and  all  without  avail. 

It  was  stated  in  so  many  words  that  there  was  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  Jap  had  tied  with  the  money  entrusted  to  him. 
It  was  pointed  out,  also,  that  Sato  had  previously  with¬ 
drawn  his  school  expense  fund  from  the  bank. 

The  whole  article  reflected  the  general  public  opinion 
that  Sato,  finding  the  temptation  of  so  much  money  more 
than  he  could  stand,  had  decamped. 

It  was  even  quietly  hinted  that  he  had  premeditated 
such  a  step,  as  shown  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  bank  account. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article,  ingeniously  worded, 
cut  our  hero  to  the  quick. 

“No  one  in  Woodstock  thinks  of  blaming  Frank  Manley 
for  more  than  an  error  in  judgment  such  as  any  one  might 
make.  If  the  missing  Japanese  has  really  defaulted  his 
trust,  then  of  course  the  children’s  free  gymnasium  is 
minus  that  much  of  the  funds  given  for  its  establishment. 
But  sympathy,  not  censure,  will  be  Captain  Manley’s 
portion. ’V 

•  • 

“In  other  words,”  said  Frank,  gloomily,  “Sato  is  a  thief 
and  I’m  the  silly  dupe  who  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
get  away  with  the  money.” 

“If  you’re  a  dupe,”  vented  Joe,  “there  are  two  of  us.” 

“But  I’m  not  a  dupe,”  cried  Manley,  almost  fiercely, 
“for  Sato  is  no  intentional  thief!” 

If  he  could  only  make  Woodstock  people  see  this ! 

Unwavering  loyalty  to  his  friend  from  the  Orient  might 
yet  cost  Manley  dear. 

Truty,  this  was  a  cloud  from  the  Orient.  The  eastern 
sky  was  growing  black  and  threatening  for  Frank. 


j 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LOW-CUT  SHOE  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  night  bringing  no  news,  Manley  had  the  entire  club 
out  on  a  search  before  daylight. 

Divided  into  six  squads,  each  under  a  leader,  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  country  around 
before  school  time. 

Nothing  was  accomplished.  v 

Manley  had  not  really  believed  that  anything  would  be, 
but  he  had  ordered  the  search  as  a  last  resort. 

Practice  in  the  afternoon  was  dispirited. 

The  fellows  did  not  realize  until  now  how  much  of  the 
life  of  the  club  had  come  from  the  quiet  little  Jap. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  fellows  had  been  excused  from  prac¬ 
tice  in  order  that  they  might  prowl  about,  but  Friday  night 
came  and  with  it  no  news. 

Frank  had  just  finished  his  supper  when  Dick  Gaylord 
put  in  an  appearance. 
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Dick  was  agitated  to  a  rather  marked  degree  for  him, 
for  ho  was  much  more  likely  to  be  half  sulky. 

“I’ve  got  just  a  hint  of  what  may  be  news,  Frank,”  he 
reported  quickly.  “I  hardly  dare  hope  that  it  is  good  for 
anything.” 

“Let’s  have  it,  Dick,  in  any  case.” 

“1  didn’t  dare  to  do  any  thinking  of  my  own  about  it,” 
went  on  Dick. 

“Good  boy,”  approved  his  leader.  “This  is  too  serious 
for  you  to  do  any  thinking,  Dick.” 

For  Gaylord  had  formerly  been  addicted  to  doing  origi¬ 
nal  “thinking”  on  his  own  account. 

Ilis  plans  were  always  destined  to  reap  great  results,  but 
they  never  did,  and  generally  Gaylord’s  thinking  got  all 
of  his  closest  friends  involved  in  disaster. 

“I  was  just  talking  with  a  farmer  up  on  Main  street,” 
went  on  Dick,  hurriedly.  “He  told  me  that  Wednesday 
night,  when  he  was  going  home  on  his  wheel,  he  passed  a 
wagon  on  the  Barberville  road,  out  beyond  Dunstan’s. 

“Now,  there  wasn’t  anything  peculiar  about  the  wagon, 
but  the  farmer  remembered  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon 
there  was  a  canvas,  such  as  teamsters  often  use  to  throw 
over  a  load  of  farm  produce. 

“He  wouldn’t  have  noticed  that,  either,  only  he  saw  a 
low-cut  shoe  and  a  foot  sticking  out  from  under  the  canvas. 
He  said  it  looked  as  if  a.  drunken  man  were  being  carted 
home.” 

“A  low-cut  shoe?”  ejaculated  Manley.  “And  Sato  wore 
them  the  evening  he  disappeared.  How  was  the  foot — 
large  or  small?” 

“Small,”  said  Dick.  “At  least  the  farmer  thought  so, 
but  he  wouldn’t  be  sure.” 

Frank  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  his  eyes 
blazing. 

“Dick,  I  hardly  dare  to  hope - ” 

“You  think  it  was  Sato  under  that  canvas?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  Sato  couldn’t  be  over¬ 
powered  by  any  man  around  these  parts.  He  wasn’t  drunk, 
either,  on  one  glass  of  champagne.  But  the  low-cut  shoe 

and  the  small  foot - !  Was  that  all  that  showed  from 

under  the  canvas?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  many  men  were  on  the  seat?” 

“One.” 

“What  did  he  look  like?” 

“The  farmer  didn’t  remember.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  Such  luck!” 

But  in  another  moment  Frank’s  eyes  shone. 

“What  time  did ’this  farmer  see  the  wagon?” 

“A  little  after  ten  o’clock.” 

“Good!” 

Frank  stepped  to  the  telephone  and  rang  up  Hal  and 
Joe  in  turn. 

He  instructed  them  to  get  as  many  of  the  fellows  as 
they  could  quickly,  and  to  report  promptly. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  there  were  fourteen  of  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys,  in  all,  on  hand. 


“Go  to  every  one  in  town  who  has  a  wagon  that  he  could 
let  out  for  hire,”  was  Frank’s  direction.  “If  you  find  that 
such  a  wagon  was  let  out  Wednesday  night,  learn  when  it 
was  brought  back,  wdiat  the  man  looked  like  who  hired  it, 
whether  there  was  a  canvas  in  the  wagon — in  short,  find  out 
everything  you  can  and  report  back  here.” 

Hal,  Joe  and  Dick  remained  behind  with  our  hero. 

“If  we  don’t  find  that  one  was  hired  in  town  we’ll  run 
through  the  other  towns  and  quizz  every  man  on  a  farm 
anywhere  near  here,”  proclaimed  the  young  athlete. 

One  by  one  the  youngsters  came  back  from  the  vstables 
to  which  they  had  been  assigned  to  go.  They  reported 
nothing. 

Among  the  last  to  return  was  Dick  Foster.  He  came  on 
the  run. 

“Got  it!”  he  shouted  triumphantly,  as  he  hurried  into 
Frank’s  crowded  sitting-room. 

“Found  a  man  who  let  a  wagon  out?”  asked  Manley. 

“Yes;  and  just  a  little  after  half-past  nine !  And  there 
was  a  canvas  in  the  wagon !  The  rig  wasn’t  brought  back 
until  a  quarter  of  three  in  the  morning!  John  Lewis 
was  the  man  who  let  the  rig.  And  I’ve  got  a  description 
of  the  man  who  hired  the  rig  and  brought  it  back.” 

Foster’s  excitement  was  infectious.  The  other  young¬ 
sters  crowded  around  the  hero  of  the  moment  as  Dick  went 
on  breathlessly: 

“The  fellow  who  hired  the  rig  was  a  rather  tall  man, 
broad-shouldered,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  be  thirty-five  years  or  a  little  older.  He  wore  a 
shabby  gray  coat  and  vest  and  dark  trousers,  with  a  badly- 
worn  brown  top-coat  and  a  cloth  cap  and  cloth  visor.  He 
wore  a  collar,  but  no  necktie.  He  was  dirty  and  seedy 
all  over.” 

“That’s  a  good  enough  description,”  quivered  Manley. 

“Lewis  has  seen  the  fellow  about  town  once  or  twice 
during  the  week,”  went  on  Dick,  “and  thinks  he  has  been 
stopping  here  in  towrn.N  The  man  told  Lewis  that  he  had 
a  chance  to  take  some  people  out  into  the  country  at  a 
little,  profit  if  he  could  hire  the  rig  cheaply  enough.  Now, 
do  you  remember  about  Miss  Eastman  speaking  about  a 
torn  five-dollar  bill  that  had  been  pasted  as  being  among 
the  bills  she  had  given  to  Sato?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Manley  breathlessly. 

“Well,  this  stranger  paid  Lewis  with  a  bill  like  that,” 
flashed  Foster,  triumphantly. 

“Before  or  after  he  took  the  rig?” 

0  “Just  before  he  started.” 

“Dick,  have  you  gained  any  idea  where  this  stranger  has 
been  stopping?” 

“No;  but  we  know  the  grade  of  boarding-houses  here  to 
which  such  a  shabby  stranger  wmuld  be  apt  to  go.” 

“We  do,”  clicked  Manley.  “Hal,  Joe,  Jackets,  Foster, 
Gaylord  and  I  will  go  on  a  tour  of  those  boarding-houses 
now.  The  rest  of  you  stay  here:  but  keep  your  ears  open 
for  the  telephone.” 

The  six  youngsters  assigned  to  look  up  the  bourding- 
houses  hurried  out. 
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They  were  all  bound  in  the  same  direction — for  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  poorer  grade  were  bunched  in  two 
diort  streets  just  below  the  railroad  track. 

At  the  second  house  they  visited  Frank  and  Hal  located 

their  man. 

*A\  h v,  replied  Mrs.  Mullins,  “that's  the  new  man  that 
has  been  here  since  Monday.” 

“Is  he  here  now?”  asked  Frank  quickly. 

“Right  in  the  house,  I  believe.” 

“Whereabouts?”  . 

“Small  back  room  up  on  the  next  floor,”  replied  the 
woman. 

“Mrs.  Mullins,”  whispered  Frank,  “we  want  to  go  up 
and  see  him  at  once.  May  we?” 

“Why,  of  course.” 

**  > 

“Hal,  get  out  in  the  back  yard  and  watch  that  way,” 
directed  Manley. 

W  ith  that  our  hero  sprang  to  the  door  and  went  hurrying 
upstairs,  Mrs.  Mullins  following  more  slowly  behind. 

“That’s  the  door,”  whispered  the  landlady,  pointing. 

Frank  did  not  stop  to  knock.  His  hand  was  upon  the 
knob.  He  turned  it  and  bounded  into  the  room. 

“There  he  goes!”  sounded  Hal’s  voice  from  below. 

With  a  pantherish  bound  our  hero  was  at  the  window, 
looking  out. 

J ust  below  the  window  was  the  top  of  a  shed.  The  fugi¬ 
tive,  dimly  visible  in  the  distance,  had  dropped  on  this 
shed,  and,  in  two  steps  had  cleared  the  roof  and  landed 
in  the  yard  beyond.  \ 

Hal  was  going  over  the  fence  like  a  flash  as  Frank 
looked  out. 

The  fugitive  was  passing  over  the  fence  beyond  and  into 
an  alleyway. 

Without  the  loss  of  a  second  Manley  jumped.  He  and 
Hal  landed  in  the  alleyway  almost  at  the  same  instant. 

“Up  and  At  ’Em,  Boys!”  roared  Manley,  at  the  top 
of  his  voice. 

That  penetrating  cry  brought  their  four  comrades  run¬ 
ning  along  at  the  rear. 

In  the  darkness  the  fugitive  had  gotten  out  of  the  line 
of  vision. 

The  chase  led  down  to  the  freight  yard,  among  a  lot 
of  sheds  and  standing  cars. 

Here  the  trail  seemed  to  end. 

For  an  hour  the  youngsters  explored  the  neighborhood, 
reinforced  by  others  for  whom  Jackets  had  ’phoned. 

A  few  of  the' youngsters  had  been  ordered  to  frequent 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  in  the  hope  that  the 
fugitive  would  be  caught. 

But  time  wore  on  and  the  evening  grew  old. 

Yet  no  result. 

“It’s  little  use,  I’m  afraid,”  confessed  Manley,  at  last, 
to  Hal,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  club  members  with 
him  now. 

Hal  agreeing,  they  went  to  the  postoffice,  which  had 
1 *rn  named  a-  the  place  for  reporting. 

Mo-t  of  the  fellows  had  assembled  here  already.  Run¬ 


ners  were  sent  out  to  And  the  others  and  to  call  the  quest 
oit  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Mullins,  also,  had  agreed  to  notify  the  police  in 
case  her  undesirable  lodger  came  back. 

There  was  small  hope,  however,  that  the  seedy  stranger 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  come  back. 

“I  reckon  we've  seen  the  last  of  our  stranger,”  said  Joe, 
just  before  the  gang  broke  up  for  the  night. 

There  were  tears  in  Manley’s  eyes  as  he  whispered : 

“It’s  far  worse  than  that,  I  fear.” 

“How?” 

“We’ve  seen  the  last  of  Sato,  too.” 

“Oh,  no;  I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Joe,  soothingly. 

“But  I  don’t  see  anything  else  to  think,”  contended  our 
hero.  “The  fellow  that  we  saw  to-night  never  got  the  best 
of  Sato  and  tied  him  up.  If  he  had  Sato  in  that  wagon, 
then  he  had  sneaked  up  behind  our  friend  and  killed  him 
first.  It  could  have  been  only  Sato’s  body  that  was  in 
that  wagon.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  choked  Joe. 

“Well,  how  could  you  figure  it  out?” 

“I  can’t  believe  that  Sato  has  played  his  last  game  of 
football.” 

“And  how  he  did  play  it !”  chimed  in  Hal. 

“When  he  tried  to  break  through  the  line,”  said  Everett, 
huskily,  “he  always  seemed  to  be  saying:  ‘Get  out  of  my 
way,  or  you’ll  wish  you  had.’  And  what  a.  way  he  had  of 
toppling  over  the  big  fellows  who  got  in  his  way.  Oppon¬ 
ents  always  seemed  to  dread  clashing  with  him  a  second 
time.” 

“He  was  the  greatest  quarter  we’ll  ever  have,”  declared 
Hal  Spofford. 

“We  can't  replace  him,”  said  Everett  sadly.  “The  only 
quarter  we  have  like  him  is  Frank,  and  if  we  take  Manley 
away  from  left  half,  what  on  earth  shall  we  do?” 

“We  might  do  without  the  quarter-back,”  said  Frank, 
glumly;  “but  it  will  be  hard  work  to  get  along  without 
the  good  fellow  that  Inow  was.” 

“But  even  the  loss  to  us  in  football  will  be  tough,”  de¬ 
clared  Joe.  “If  our  Jap  lives  only  in  tradition  after  this 
we’ll  have  a  legend  in  this  club,  and  it  will  be :  ‘How  Sato 
Played  the  Gridiron  Game !’  ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TRAINING  HOUR. 

It  was  an  unusual  training  hour  that  morning. 

With  ten  of  the  members  away  on  the  business  of  the 
dub  the  Saturday  football  drill  and  training  hour  seemed 
almost  like  a  deserted  function. 

Of  course  the  business  on  which  the  ten  youngsters  were 
absent  was  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Sato. 

Frank  had  purposely  avoided  detailing  any  of  the  better 
known  members  of  the  club  to  the  work  of  the  ten. 
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The  sight  of  any  of  the  best  athletes  of  the  club  appar¬ 
ently  lounging  around  the  town  would  have  attracted  at¬ 
tention. 

So  it  was  ten  of  the  lesser  known  members  who  were 
now  in  Woodstock  or  along  the  roads  leading  to  the  town. 

Their  mission  was  to  watch  out  for  the  approach  of  the 
stranger  who  was  believed  to  have  brought  harm  to  Sato. 

If  they  received  any  information  they  were  to  telephone 
Manley  at  the  club’s  athletic  grounds. 

Even  now  another  member  watched  in  the  ticket  office 
beside  the  telephone  instrument. 

The  football  training  had  been  done,  and  now  the  train¬ 
ing  hour  had  come. 

“Fm  glad  to  be  able  to  report,”  announced  Manley,  “that 
one  youngster  in  the  club  is  still  very  active.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  home-made  boy.  Now,  the  youngster  who 
fills  that  roll  this  week  is  Dick  Gaylord.  As  a  home¬ 
made  boy  I  afti  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  Dick  has 
been  thinking  to  unusually  good  advantage.  Trot  out  the 
apparatus,  Dick,  and  show  that  sometimes  you  can  think 
in  straight  lines.”* 

Dick  accepted  this  kind  of  praise  in  some  confusion,  but 
he  had  his  apparatus  at  hand,  and  very  simple-looking  it 
was. 

It  consisted  of  a  small  canvas  bag  of  sand,  to  which  was 
attached  a  hook,  through  which  a  cord  could  be  fastened. 

But  Dick  stood  looking  silently  at  his  apparatus,  while 
the  members  of  the  squad  stood  looking  at  him. 

“Talk  up,  Dick,”  admonished  Frank,  “unless  your  in¬ 
vention  has  a  talking  machine  of  its  own  attached  to  it.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  in  which  Gaylord  joined. 

Then  he  began : 

“I  wanted  to  get  up  something,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
it  something  of  real  use.  It  struck  me  as  being  good  sense 
that  the  invention  should  be  the  thing  that  was  needed 
most.  Now,  the  thing  that  is  needed  most  is  the  appar¬ 
atus  that  will  develop  the  part  of  the  body  that,  in  the  case 
of  most  members,  needs  the  most  attention.” 

“Reasoned  out  like  a  problem  in  geometry,  Dick,”  ap¬ 
proved  Joe. 

“So,”  resumed  Gaylord,  “I  asked  Manley  which  he 
thought  was  the  poorest-developed  part  of  the  body  with 
most  members.  Manley  answered  that,  while  none  of  the 
older  members  had  really  poor  shoulders,  yet  all  of  us 
needed  something  that  would  develop  the  shoulders  to  a 
greater  degree  of  excellence.  He  told  me,  also,  thdt  many 
of  the  fellows  who  had  strong  shoulders  were  yet  troubled 
by  lack  of  suppleness  and  elasticity  there.  Something 
was  needed,  he  said,  that  would  make  the  fellows  more 
speedy  in  their  shoulder  movements. 

“So  I  have  been  thinking  the  thing  over  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  and  a  couple  of  days  ago  I  explained  the  thing 

♦Tho  “home-made  boy”  Is  the  member  of  the  club  who  invents 
useful  and  valuable  gymnastic  apparatus  that  any  boy  can  make 
for  himself.  The  first  ten  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  con¬ 
tain  descriptions  for  the  making  of  such  apparatus  for  readers. 
The  directions  for  the  use  of  this  apparatus  constitute  a  splendid 
course  in  home  training  suitable  for  any  reader  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  a  lot  of  apparatus.— Editor. 


to  Captain  Manley.  He  was  good  enough  to  eay  that  the 
invention  had  merit.” 

“I  said  much  more  than  that,”  broke  in  Frank.  “I  saw 
and  said  that  Dick’s  scheme  was  a  very  valuable  one,  in¬ 
deed,  and  that  every  fellow  ought  to  take  up  with  it.  I 
recommend  the  device  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  excel 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  or  jiu-jitsu.  But,  outside  of  these 
sports,  every  boy  who  wants  to  be  an  athlete  should  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  elasticity  and  speed  of  his 
shoulder  muscles.”  , 

“The  way  to  work  it,”  went  on  Dick,  “is  to  take  hold 
of  the  cord  and  hold  the  arm  out  sideways.  The  bag 
should  hang  several  inches  clear  of  the  ground.  Now 
swing  the  bag  forward  and  up  over  the  head,  letting  the 
bag  come  down  back  of  you,  and  thus  swinging  it  forward 
again.  In  other  wrords,  make  the  bag  swipg  in  a  circle. 

“Keep  this  up  rapidly  for  a  couple  of  minutes  with  the 
right  hand.  Then  change  to  the  left  hand,  making  the 
bag  swing  fast  in  a  circle  at  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Al¬ 
ways  do  it  as  fast  as  you  can.” 

“Now,  after  you  have  swung  the  body  from  forward  to 
back  at  both  sides  of  the  body,  take  a  short  rest. 

“Then  reverse  the  exercise  by  swinging  the  bag  from 
behind,  over  the  head  and  forward,  making  the  bag  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle  as  before.  Do  this  also  for  two  minutes  with 
each  hand. 

“This  first  part  of  the  work  limbers  up  the  shoulders. 
Now  to  develop  speed  in  the  shoulders !” 

Dick  unfastened  the  cord,  tossing  it  from  him. 

“Here  you  have  the  bag  without  a  cord.  Hold  the  bag 
fiver  the  head  and  drop  it.  Of  course  it  falls  to  the  earth 
by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

“But,  after  dropping  the  bag  from  the  hand,  swoop  down 
and  catch  it  with  the  same  hand,  thus  preventing  it 
from  striking  the  earth.  With  a  quick  movement  your 
hand  can  easily  overtake  the  falling  bag  and  seize  it. 

“Here  is  where  the  development  of  speed  comes  in.  At 
first  you  will  catch  the  bag  again  before  it  has  traveled 
more  than  three  or  four  inches.  Yet,  by  degrees,  and  with 
much  practice,  you  can  develop  the  knack  of  catching  the 
bag  at  any  desired  point  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  It 
keeps  both  your  shoulders  and  your  eyes  trained  for  speed. 

“Of  course,  as  it  is  one  of  our  rules  here  in  the  club 
never  to  develop  one  side  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  side,  you  will  want  to  practice  this  work  as  much 
with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right. 

“And  now  comes  another  form  of  the  exercise  that  is 
much  more  difficult.  Take  the  bag  and  hold  it  up  .fit 
arm’s  length  in  the  air  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upper¬ 
most,  the  bag  resting  in  the  open  palm.  Take  the  hand 
away  from  under  the  bag,  allowing  the  bag  to  drop.  But 
crouch  quickly  and  get  the  palm  of  the  hand  under  the  bag 
again  before  it  can  touch  the  ground.  Do  this  several 
times  with  each  hand.” 

Dick  illustrated  this  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
retired,  amid  a  burst  of  applause. 

J  “Louder!"  laughed  Frank,  himself  setting  the  example 
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in  hand-clapping.  “Dick  has  offered  you  something  of 
more  value  than  you  realize.  Go  after  his  work  hard  if 
you  want  something  of  real  benefit.  Don't  let  us  have 
any  poor  shoulders  in  the  club  by  Christmas. 

“This  work  is  also  of  great  value  in  strengthening  the 
shoulder  muscles  of  that  awkward-looking  chap,  the  round- 
shouldered  boy.” 

As  Manley  turned  away  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
squad  his  glance  fell  on  a  patient  yet  eager  little  fellow 
who  had  been  waiting  silently  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

“  How  goes  it,  Tim  ?”  was  our  hero’s  hearty  greeting. 

“Feeling  better  all  the  time,  as  I  knew  I  would,”  was 
the  quick  answer. 

“Of  course  you  are,  Tim.  Any  fellow  soon  feels  a  great 
deal  better  who  goes  in  for  the  physical  training  life.  I 
promised  you  that,  didn’t  I,  when  I  .took  you  in  charge  ?” 

Tim  Felton  wras  a  weakly  little  fellow  who  never  seemed 
.  likely  to  have  any  strength  or  endurance,  until  Frank  Man- 
ley  consented  to  take  him  in  hand  and  build  him  up.  Tim’s 
first  courses  in  training  are  carefully  described  in  Nos.  9 
and  10  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 

“What  new  work  can  I  take  up  this  week?”  asked  the 
little  fellow. 

‘iNow,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  old  work,”  replied  Frank. 
“To  what  you  have  been  doing  of  the  old  work  add  just 
as  much  more,  unless  you  find  that  it  tires  you  tod  much. 
If  it  does,  add  half  as  much  more  as  you  have  been  doing. 
And  one  more  thing.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Manley?” 

‘‘After  your  exercises  walk  a  mile  every  morning  before 
breakfast.” 

“I  will.” 

“And  remember  that  a  mile  means  a  mile — not  two 
miles,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Just  a  mile.” 

“And — and,  Mr.  Manley,  you  told  me  I  would  be  able 
to  begin  going  to  school  next  week.” 

“And  so  you  will,”  agreed  Frank,  readily.  “Next  week 
go  to  school  every  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  play  out¬ 
doors  all  you  can.” 

At  this  direction  Tim  Felton  looked  only  half  pleased. 

“I — I  was  in  hopes  to  go  to  school  for  the  full  day,” 
he  remarked,  mildly. 

“But  see  here,  little  one,  for  a  good  many  weeks  you 
haven't  been  going  to  school  at  all,  have  you?” 

“No;  of  course  not.” 

“Then,  for  the  first  week,  be  contented  with  half  a  day 
at  school.  The  week  after  you  can  begin  putting  in  a  full 
day  at  school.  And  don’t  try  to  study  too  hard.  If  you 
do  you’ll  get  your  nerves  out  of  order  again.  I  shall  see 
your  teacher  myself,  and  I  shall  try  to  persuade  her  not 
to  let  vou  work  too  hard  at  your  studies  at  first.” 

A  promise  which  Manley  kept,  as  he  kept  all  of  his 
promises  when  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  so 
to  do,  - 

After  shaking  hands  writh  Tim  Frank  hurried  away  to 
where  Hal  was  standing  near  the  gate. 

“No  word  from  any  of  our  fellows  on  the  watch?”  the 
young  captain  asked  of  his  chum. 


Hal  shook  his  head. 

“Waiting  is  the  hardest  game  in  the  world,”  sighed 
Frank  Manley.  “It  doesn’t  seem  right  that  we  should  re; 
main  so  inactive.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BROWN  DEMON. 

At  least  the  excitement  in  Woodstock  over  the  vanishing 
of  Inow  Sato  had  its  effect  on  the  gate  receipts. 

Word  had  gone  around  the  town,  from  some  mysterious 
source,  that  the  Jap  had  just  returned,  and  that  he  would 
play  in  the  afternoon’s  game. 

Others  said,  mysteriously,  that  the  whole  matter  of  Sato’s 
disappearance  was  a  well  worked  up  advertising  dodge. 

Yet,  whatever  the  people  of  Woodstock  believed,  their 
interest  and  curiosity  were  aroused  to  the  utmost. 

Hence,  there  vras  a  great  outpouring  of  people  to  see 
the  game  between  Woodstock  and  the  Egypts. 

The  Egypts,  nicknamed  the  “Nubians,”  were  young  ath¬ 
letes  of  no  mean  order.  :  ■» 

They  averaged  older  and  heavier  men  than  the  Wood- 
stock  Juniors,  and  were  clever  in  all  ordinary  branches  of 
athletics. 

Certainly,  back  in  the  summer  time,  the  Nubians  had 
given  Manley’s  fellows  some  hard  rubs  at  baseball.* 

Hovr  to  meet  the  Egypts  successfully  without  the  aid  of 
Inow  Sato  at  quarter-back  was  a  problem  that  had  given 
Frank  and  Hal  a  bad  forenoon. 

The  matter  had  at  last  been  patched  up  as  best  it  could 
be  by  placing  our  hero  at  quarter-back,  bringing  Joe  back 
of  the  line,  and  putting  in  Cranston,  one  of  the  men  from 
the  second  eleven,  as  left  guard. 

But  Cranston  v7as  really  an  unknovm  quantity  in  a  stiff 
game;  and  Hal  wras  uneasy  over  having  his  best  flanker  go 
from  him. 

Here  is  the  disposition  of  the  Woodstock  eleven,  as  thus 
reconstructed :  k 

Spofforcl,  center;  Prentiss,  Hollister  and  Humphrey  on 
the  right;  Cranston,  Gaylord  and  Winston  on  the  left; 
Manley,  quarter-back ;  McGuire,  right  half-back ;  Prescott, 
left  half-back;  Everett,  full-back. 

“It’s  the  best  v7e  can  do,”  sighed  Frank,  looking  over  the 
layout  and  noting  the  points  at  which  the  team  wrould  prob¬ 
ably  prove  vreak.  \ 

Retaining  seven  of  its  old  ball-players  on  the  football 
team,  Egypt  had  won  seven  of  the  nine  games  it  had  played 
so  far  this  season. 

The  Nubians  were  ready  to  go  on  the  field  with  this 
line-up : 

Blanchard,  center;  Filson,  right  guard;  Hastings,  right 
tackle;  Corcoran,  right  end;  Poor,  left  guard;  Kennen- 

*The  hardest-fought  battle  on  the  diamond  between  the  Egypts 
and  Woodstock  is  splendidly  described  in  No.  25  of  the  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  The  story  is  one  of  the  classics  of  baseball  lit- / 
erature. — Editor. 
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hainpf,  left  tackle;  Gridley,  left  end;  Lawrence,  quarter¬ 
back;  Tucker,  right  half;  Lee,  left  half;  Emerson,  full¬ 
back. 

Woodstock  would  make  the  best  showing  it  could,  any¬ 
way. 

While  the  spectators  were  rapidly  filling  the  seats  on  the 
grandstand  and  on  the  summer  “bleachers,”  the  tip  and  At 
’Em  Boys  were  getting  patiently  into  their  field  togs. 

Outside  the  day  was  dark  and  lowery.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  so  it  would  be  a  good  gridiron  day. 

“It  seems  as  if  Sato  were  merely  late,”  whispered  Joe 
to  Bob  Everett. 

“It  seems  mighty  queer,  anyway,”  sighed  Everett.  “Of 
course,  Manley  is  a  great  quarter,  but  the  rest  of  the  team 
is  badly  weakened  by  Sato’s  disappearance.” 

“I  don't  know  when  I  ever  felt  quite  as  hopeless  about 
a  game,”  muttered  McGuire. 

Frank  was  already  dressed  for  the  game.  He  stood  by  a 
window  that  looked  out  over  the  grounds. 

He  was  moodily  staring  at  the~landscape,  when  a  cab, 
with  its  curtains  closely  drawn,  raced  up  to  the  steps. 

“What  on  earth  does  that  mean?”  wondered  Frank. 

But  the  next  instant  he  started  back  amazed,  ejaculating 
the  one  quivering  word : 

“Sato!” 

There  was  a  pell-mell  rush  for  the  window,  but  the  little 
Jap,  leaping  from  the  cab,  had  raced  up  the  steps  to  the 
door  like  lightning. 

And  now  he  thrust  the  doer  open  and  came  bounding 
in  upon  them — the  ghost  of  the  former  Sato. 

“What - ” 

“When - ” 

“When - ” 

“  Hurrah !” 

It  was  the  last  sentiment  that  prevailed.  That  mighty 
cheer  made  the  locker  house  shake. 

But  Inow  hardly  paid  heed  to  the  excitement  and  joy 
that  his  arrival  caused. 

His  face  was  sunken,  his  cheeks  brightly  flushed,  the  eyes 
unnaturally  bright  and  blazing. 

“Flow  do,  my  friends?”  he  said,  and  then  made  a  dive 
for  his  own  locker. 

He  acted  like  a  man  in  the  height  of  passion. 

His  eyes  burned  like  two  tiny  fires. 

The  Jap’s  whole  look  and  manner  suggested  at  once  some 
queer  little  brown  demon.  , 

Manley  was  at  the  little  Jap’s  back  like  a  flash,  clapping 
an  effectionate  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  this  friend  returned 
from  the  grave. 

“  You’ve  taken  a  load  off  our  minds,  old  fellow !”  cried 
the  young  captain.  “But  you’re  not  going  to  play  to-day, 
Inow  ?” 

“Surely  I  am,”  came  the  dogged,  almost  angry  answer. 

“Why,  man,  you’re  in  no  condition!” 

“Why  not?” 

“You’re  sick.  You  look  as  if  you  were  burning  up  with 
fever.” 


“Nonsense!  I  am  quite  well.  1  can. play  as  well  as 
ever.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  sure  you  can,”  assented  Frank,  du¬ 
biously. 

“I  play  all  right,”  asserted  the  Jap,  stubbornly. 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  began  dressing  with  far 
greater  speed  than  usual. 

Yet  not  a  word  of  explanation  came  from  him. 

Sato  was  more  silent  than  any  of  the  fellows  had  ever 
seen  him  before. 

Every  movement  of  his  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  angry 
impetuosity. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  fellows  had  too  good  sense 
to  ply  him  with  questions. 

As  fast  as  they  were  dressed,  and  as  if  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  the  fellows  stepped  outside. 

After  a  few  minutes  Frank  Manley  was  alone  with  his 
Jap  ally. 

“Sato,  I  suppose  I’m  at  liberty  to  ask  what  on  earth 
has  happened  to  you  ?”  began  our  hero. 

Inow  made  a  quick,  half  angry  gesture  as  he  turned  on 
the  young  captain.  He  all  but  scowled. 

Then,  penitently,  he  said : 

“Excuse  me,  Frank,  but  I  do  not  dare  to  talk.” 

“What  on  earth  has  he  been  up  against?”  Manley  won¬ 
dered,  more  curious  than  ever. 

But  aloud  all  he  asked  was : 

“You’re  sure  that  you’re  strong  enough  to  play  to-day, 
old  fellow?  You  know  we’re  up  against  a  heavy,  clever 
team.” 

“Surely  I  can  play,”  insisted  the  Jap,  chopping  his  words 
off  short  and  dressing  with  an  energy  that  suggested  steam 
pressure.  “I  must  play  or — or  I  shall  want  to  kill  some 
one.” 

His  actions  backed  up  his  words. 

“Jupiter !”  gasped  the  bewildered  Manley,  inwardly. 

Then,  as  a  final  trial,  he  asked: 

“After  the  game — later  to-day — you  will  tell  me  what 
has  happened?” 

“Yes.  You  shall  see;  but  don’t  talk  now.”  - 

Frank  walked  toward  the  door. 

Just  then  a  tremendous  cheer  came  to  them  from  the 
seats  of  the  spectators. 

“You  hear  that,  old  fellow?  That’s  the  crowd's  wel¬ 
come  for  you !” 

But  Sato  paid  as  little  heed  as  if  he  had  heard  neither 
the  words  nor  the  volleys  of  cheers. 

Frank  joined  the  others  outside. 

“Well?”  came  the  eager  chorus  from  the  Up  and  At  ‘Em 
Boys. 

h  ou  fellows  know  as  much  as  I  do — every  one  of  you,” 
announced  Manley.  “And  see  here;  don't  bother  Sato  with 
am  thing  outside  of  the  game.  There's  something  in  the 
wind,  and  Sato  simply  won't  stand  any  quitting.” 

The  Jap  himself  came  out  soon  after.  He  did  not  soein 
to  see  his  young  comrades,  but  moved  like  one  whose 
thoughts  were  miles  away. 
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“Can  he  keep  liis  wits  on  the  game  to-day?"  asked  Hal, 
anxiously. 

"Yes,"  replied  Frank,  confidently.  “And  if  it  were  not 
for  the  game  I  believe  he'd  come  pretty  near  going  mad. 
Jupiter,  what  a  quarter-back  he'll  be  to-day!” 

Cranston  had  fallen  back  into  his  place  among  the  subs, 
and  the  team  was  shifted  back  to  its  old  line-up,  with  Joe 
at  left  guard  and  Manley  in  Ms  strongest  position  at  left 
half.  * 

The  sight  of  Sato’s  brown  face  and  little,  lithe  body 
on  the  field  was  the  signal  for  renewed  cheering,  but  of  this 
the,  Jap  took  no  notice. 

Referee  Comstock  was  summoning ’the  captains  for  the 
toss. 

It  was  Egypt’s  choice  for  the  kick-off. 

Manley,  with  his  gaze  fixed  anxiously  on  his  Jap  ally, 
saw  in  an  instant  that  the  little  brown  man’s  whole  mind 
was  now  on  the  game.  % 

In  the  swift  succession  of  scrimmages  that  followed  Sato 
showed  up  to  even  better  advantage  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

Frank  Manley’s  mind  was  at  ease. 

His  Jap  ally  would  play  the  strongest  game  of  his  life, 
or  cheerfully  die  in  attempting  to ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  QUARTER-BACK  RUN  OF  THE  YEAR. 

It  was  one  of  the  briskest  first  halves  that  could  be 
imagined. 

Sato’s  impetuous  dash  had  set  the  pace  for  the  whole 
eleven. 

With  hardly  a  block  the  ball  had  been  forced  down  to 
Egypt’s  goal  line. 

The  Nubians  were  pushed  back  for  a  safety,  thus  scoring 
the  first  two  points  for  Woodstock. 

A  touchdown  and  a  goal  kick  speedily  followed,  and  the 
score  was  now  eight  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Woodstock. 

Rallying^  the  heavy  Egypts  tried  to  return  the  rushing 
tactics. 

They  got  the  ball  down  within  Woodstock’s  twenty-five 
yard  line,  and,  by  real  brisk  and  clever  playing,  managed 
to  get  a  drop  kick  from  the  field,  winning  by  four  points. 

But  Woodstock  came  back  willingly,  scoring,  just  be¬ 
fore  the  whistle  sounded,  another  touchdown  and  goal  kick. 

Fourteen  to  four — that  did  not  seem  as  if  Frank  Man- 
ley’3  ally  had  ‘lost  any  of  his  cunning  at  the  gridiron 
game.. 

During  the  rest  between  halves  Sato  was  no  more  com- 
"municative. 

He  walked  off  moodily  by  himself,  like  one  who  was 
brooding  over  a  great  wrong. 

“Whew!”  muttered  Joe.  “Look  at  Inow’s  face.  I’m 
gi ad  he’s  not  my  enemy.” 


Frank,  too,  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  field,  when  Emerson,  captain  of  the  Egypts,  joined 
him. 

“Does  that  savage  of  yours  always  play  the  same  game?” 
grinned  Emerson. 

'“ What  savage?” 

“Well,  the  Jap,  then.” 

“  He  always  plays  a  good  game— that’s  why  he’s  at  quar¬ 
ter-back.” 

“But  he  plays  like  a  pirate!” 

“I  haven’t  seen  Sato  foul  any  one  yet:” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  that,”  retorted  Emerson.  “But  he 
simply  starts  in  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  always  gets  right  at 
what  he  aims  for.  Really,  I  half  believe  that  our  fellows 
are  growing  afraid  of  him.  He  doesn’t  hurt  any  one — 
may  be  as  gentle  as  a  kitten — but  he  gives  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there’s  danger  in  getting  in  his  way.” 

Frank  laughed  heartily. 

“That’s  a  mighty  good  point  in  a  back,  isn’t  it, 
Emerson  ?” 

“Well,  all  I’ve  got  to  say  is  that  I  don’t  wonder  Wood- 
stock  is  playing  winning  football.” 

The  signal  was  going  for  the  second  half. 

Both  teams  got  into  line  a  little  stiffly. 

It  was  Woodstock’s  kick-off,  and  Egypt  came  back  solidly 
with  the  ball. 

In  three  successive  downs  the  ball  was  over  in  Woodstock 
territory. 

Yet  in  three  more  downs  the  ball  had  been  forfeited  to 
the  home  eleven  under  the  five-yard  rule. 

Woodstock’s  first  essay  with  the  pigskin  failed  through 
Egypt’s  stubborn  massing  before  the  line. 

“Give  them  a  right  half  run  with  the  left  tackle  fake,” 
wliispered  Frank  to  his  Jap  ally. 

Sato’s  signal  rang  out  crisply. 

At  the  word  Dick  Gaylord  bounded  around  the  back  of 
right  tackle,  and  Woodstock’s  left  flank  on  the  line  short¬ 
ened. 

Back  came  the  ball.  Sato  passed  it  like  lightning  to 
Dick,  who  started  to  run  around  left  end  with  it. 

Back  of  him  padded  McGuire,  keeping  within  three  feet 
of  Gaylord,  wMle  Manley  shot  in  back  of  them  and  past 
left  end,  Bob  Everett  keeping  back  but  close. 

Just  as  would  be  anticipated,  Gaylord  was  tackled  while 
seeming  to  make  his  best  run  with  the  ball. 

But  Dick  was  prepared  for  this.  Swift  as  a  flash  he 
passed  the  ball  under  his  arm  to  McGuire. 

Then  Dick  got  into  the  interference  for  all  he  was  worth. 

With  Sato,  Manley  and  Everett  added  to  that  backing, 
McGuire  had  a  splendid  field  for  a  left-end  run. 

He  gained  almost  twenty  yards  with  the  ball  before  it 
was  downed. 

For  the  first  time  Sato  smiled  quietly  as  he  saw  the 
: lushed,  almost  angry  faces  of  the  opponents  as  they  lined 
up  for  the  next  scrimmage. 

Yet  Egypt  had  not  lost  heart.  Her  players  now  stub¬ 
bornly  blocked  the  rush,  and  soon  had  the  pigskin  again. 
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l  now  Sato  seem  oil  to  have  his  gaze  everywhere  on  the 

held. 

Wherever  the  big  Nubians  tried  to  break  through  the 
line  the  Jap  hurled  himself  in,  and,  either  by  direct  tack¬ 
ling  or  by  backing  up  the  work  of  another  player,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  stubborn  opposition. 

Whenever  a  run  around  the  end  was  attempted  Sato 
seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  divining  and  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way. 

Twice  Egypt  resorted  to  a  fake  kick,  but  both  times  the 
maneuver  failed,  Everett  getting  the  pigskin  once,  and 
Manley  the  other  time. 

Then  the  fighting  rolled  back  to  the  center  line. 

Others  were  getting  tired,  but  Sato,  except  that  the  red 
color  in  his  cheeks  was  deeper  and  the  luster  in  his  black 
eyes  brighter,  showed  no  such  sign. 

At  every  pause  in  his  own  work  Sato’s  chest  rose  and 
fell  with  his  deep  breathing.  He  was  using  that  means  to 
keep  himself  up  to  the  mark. 

Around  the  middle  line  the  fighting  hung,  even  when 
the  word  was  passed: 

“Ten  minutes  to  play!” 

Woodstock  did  not  care  to  score  further,  but  was  stub- 
bernly  determined  that  Egypt  should  not  score  either. 

In  four  downs  Woodstock  made  very  fair  progress.  Then 
followed  two  in  which  hardly  perceptible  progress  was 
made. 

The  next  would  be  the  third  down.  Without  success  by 
Manley’s  crew  the  ball  would  go  to  Egypt. 

Frank  had  been  glancing  anxiously  at' his  men. 

Everett  was.  in  fine  trim,  just  now,  from  lack  of  work. 

Our  hero  himself,  though  he  had  been  busy  and  under 
strain,  felt  able  for  a  supreme  effort. 

.  “Give  ’em  your  great  run  around  right  end,  if  you  feel 
fresh  enough,”  the  young  captain  whispered  to  his  Jap 

ally.  . 

Sato  did  not  speak  or  nod,  nor  give  any  sign  that  he 
heard. 

Bounding  to  his  position,  he  crouched,  and  the  signal 
came. 

It  called  for  a  Fake  at  tackle  back,  and  again  Gaylord 
sprang  back,  bending  forward  all  attention,  as  if  ready  to 
"take  the  ball. 

But  as  the  ball  came  Gaylord,  pretending  to  receive  the 
ball — and  bending  forward  as  if  to  hug  it  closer — darted 
around  Woodstock’s  right  end. 

McGuire  and  Everett  dashed  forward  to  block  Egypt’s 
left  end,  doing  it  splendidly. 

In  almost  the  same  instant  Manley  and  Gaylord  had 
united  with  the  Jap  and  formed  his  interference. 

Gaylord  was  put  out  of  the  fight  by  a  bigger  man;  but 
Sato,  running  not  too  wide  around  the  end.  was  now  off 
down  the  field  at  a  terrific  gait. 

One  of  the  halves  was  in  his  way,  but  Sato,  with  a  swift, 
crouching  spring-back,  eluded  him  and  was  off  once  more. 

Only  the  full-back  was  left.  Manley  got  in  grapple  with 
him  and  Sato  rushed  onward. 


There  was  nothing  left  but  a  sprint  now,  yet  Manicy'a 
Jap  ally  ran  as  if  pursued  by  a  thousand  demons. 
Touchdown ! 

Hal  scored  on  the  kick  for  goal. 

Twenty  to  four  now  ! 

Only  three  minutes  of  the  half  were  left. 

The  two  teams  lined  up,  but  the  fighting  was  merely  a 
scramble  until  the  whistle  blew. 

Amid  cheering  the  players  broke  and  started  for  the 
locker  house. 

Suddenly  Filson,  right  guard  for  the  Egypts,  reeled, 
then  pitched  forward. 

In  an  instant  Emerson,  Lawrence  and  others  wefe  at 
his  side. 

Filson  was  unconscious.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  breathing  as  they  turned  the  poor  fellow 
over  on  his  back. 

“Another  man’s  head  pounded  him  hard  over  the  heart 
in  the  last  scrimmage.  I  saw  it,”  explained  Blanchard. 

“Man  hurt!” 

That  brought  most  of  the  remaining  players  to  the  spot. 

“Doctor !” 

It  was  something  serious,  then?  c¥-he  departing  spec¬ 
tators  turned  to  look,  while  Dr.r  Allen*  jumped  nimbly  over 
the  rail  of  the  grandstand  and  strode  across  the  field. 

Silently  the  medical  man  examined,  and  as  he  did  so 
he  heard  the  hushed  explanations  made  by  those  around 
him. 

“No  pulse!  No  respiration.  It’s  a  heart  knockout! 
I’m  afraid  the  poor  lad’s  done  for,”  said  Dr.  Allen  gravely. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it!”  roared  Frank  Manley’s  voice. 

He  came  sprinting  to  the  spot,  followed  by  Inow  Sato, 
whom  he  had  just  summoned  in  haste. 

“Sato  will  show  you  the  Japanese  way  to  save  life,” 
Manley  panted,  as  he  gained  the  doctor's  side. 

“I  am  afraid  he  has  a  poor  chance  to  show  his  skill 
here,”  said  the  medical  man,  smiling  gravely  as  he  again 
felt  at  the  irresponsive  pulse  of  Filson. 

“Are  you  sure  the  man’s  dead?”  demanded  Frank. 

“As  dead  as  ever  I  expect  him  to  he.” 

“Let  me  look,”  said  Sato,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  others 
made  way  for  him  to  approach. 

Bending  down,  the  Jap  first  felt  of  the  stilled  pulse 
He  studied  the  white  face,  then  turned  up  o*ne  eyelid  to 
gaze  at  the  eyeball. 

“Do  von  say  he  is  dead,  doctor?”  asked  Inow. 

“Not  a  doubt  of  it !” ' 

“Then  you  do  not  care  if  I  try  to  save  life?” 

“What’s  the  use  of  talking  about  it?”  demanded  the 
physician.  “There  is  no  life  left  to  save.” 

“But  you  do  not  care  if  I  try?” 

“Of  course  not!  Go  ahead!” 

“Stand  back  and  give  plenty  of  air."  commanded  the 
Jap.  “Frank,  I  want  you  to  help  me.” 

Sato  was  bending  at  Filson's  right.  Frank  knelt  at  the 
“dead”  man's  left. 

Dr.  Allen  had  risen.  He  stood  looking  dowu  observantly 
but  with  out  hope. 
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Sato  made  a  quick  examination  to  locate  the  exact  spot 
of  Filson's  solar  plexus  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Over  this  the  Jap  raised  his  right  hand,  his  fingers  point¬ 
ing  upward  toward  Filson's  head. 

Then,  with  the  heel  of  his  hand,  the  Jap  struck  twice 
smartly,  forcefully  against  Filson’s  plexus. 

A  sound  that  was  half  groan,  half  gasp  came  from  be¬ 
tween  the  white  lips. 

Dr.  Allen  smiled  knowingly.  This  was  nothing  but  the 
expelled  air  being  forced  over  the  vocal  chords. 

_  t 

Sato  glanced  swiftly  at  Filson’s  face. 

Next,  with  the  heel  of  his  right  hand,  Sato  struck  just 
once  more  over  the  plexus. 

A  thrill  of  wonder  agitated  the  onlookers. 

For  Filson  had  opened  his  eyes,  while  at  the  chest  there 
was  a  slight  sign  of  breathing. 

“Make  him  sit  up — very  gently,”  commanded  Sato,  and 
he  and  Frank  tenderly  raised  the  stricken  player  to  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture. 

At  a  sign  and  a  word  from  the  Jap  Dr.  Allen  moved 
closer,  supporting  Filson  in  a  sitting  position  from  behind. 

Now  Sato  and  Hanley  seized  Filson’s  wrists  at  either 
side,  and,  holding  the- arms  out  from  the  body,  began  to 
swing  them  around  gently  in  circles. 

As  they  did  so  the  stricken  man  began  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

His  eyes  were  filled  with  a  wondering  look,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  puzzle  out  what  had  happened. 

For  some  moments,  and  in  silence,  Frank  and  the  Jap 
continued  to  swung  Filson’s  arms  in  circles  at  his  sides. 

“How  do  you  feel  now?”  asked  the  Jap,  at  last. 

From  Filson’s  lips  came  the  faint  answer: 

“Better,  I  guess — thank  you.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Inow,  gravely.  “Now  we  are 
going  to  help  you  to  walk.” 

Very  gently  they  raised  the  player  to  his  feet,  support¬ 
ing  him  strongly. 

“Try  to  walk,”  directed  the  Jap. 

Filson  obeyed.  He  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  two  companions. 

By  degrees,  however,  his  strength  came  back  to  him.  By 
the  time  that  he  had  reached  the  locker  house  he  was  able 
to  lift  his  feet  sufficiently  to  ascend  the  steps. 

“Make  bed  of  old  clothes,”  called  out  Sato. 

Filson  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  bed  that  was  hastily 
improvised. 

His  head  was  comfortably  pillowed,  but  not  very  high. 

“Now  lie  on  back  and  take  things  easily,”  advised  the 
Jap.  “Do  not  try  to  move  for  while,  but  be  sure  to  breathe 
as  much  fresh  air  as  you  can.  You  soon  all  right.” 

Those  who  had  followed  looked  on  in  wondering  silence. 

Dr.  Allen  hurried  up  with  a  glass  qf  water. 

“Let  him  have  this,”  urged  the  physician. 

But  Sato  quickly  pushed  back  the  hand  that  held  the 
gla^s.  Then  he  led  the  medical  man  to  one  side. 

“Give  him  anything  to  drink  now  and  he  die,”  said 

Sato,  quietly. 


“Why  on  earth  do  you  say  that?”  demanded  the  phy¬ 
sician,  greatly  puzzled. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  why  it  is,”  responded  Inow.  “But 
every  jiu-jitsu  man  knows  that  no  drink  can  be  given 
to  man  who  has  jfist  been  brought  back  to -life  like  that.” 

“The  water  ought  to  freshen  the  young  man  up,”  argued 
the  medical  man. 

But  Frank  interposed' quickly :  . 

“Doctor,  since  Mr.  Sato  has  brought  back  to  life  a  man 
whom  you  pronounced  dead,  don’t  you  think  he  ought  to 
have  command  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  case?” 

“You’re  right,”  acknowledged  Dr.  Allen.  “But  I  must 
say  that  I’m  staggered.  I’ve  seen  something  to-day  that 
I  never  expected  to  see.  It’s  wonderful — almost  like  the 
black  art.” 

“There’s  no  black  art  about  it,  though,”  smiled  Frank. 
“It’s  just  common  sense.  What  you  saw  the  jiu-jitsu  men 
call  ‘kuatsu,’  or  the  restoration  of  life.  It  won’t  be  long 
before  every  doctor  in  the  country  will  be  expected  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  work.” 

“I  certainly  want  to,”  answered  the  amazed  physician. 

“A  knowledge  of  kuatsu  would  save  thousands  of  lives 
every  year  in  this  country,”  replied  Frank.* 

Dr.  Allen,  a  vastly  astonished  man,  now  sat  down  to 
watch  Filson,  who,  breathing  regularly,  was  every  minute 
growing  stronger. 

The  players  scattered  to  the  two  locker  rooms  to  dress 
for  the  street. 

Sato,  after  his  words  to  the  doctor,  appeared  to  have 
no  more  to  say.  He  stripped  in  silence,  got  under  a  shower 
bath,  rubbed  down,  and  then  put  on  his  street  clothes. 

All  of  his  strange  excitement  before  the  game  seemed 
to  have  returned. 

'  Frank  noted,  and  said  nothing.  But  he  took  pains  to 
be  behind  his  Jap  ally  as  the  latter  started  to  leave  the 
locker  room. 

Pausing  for  an  instant  where  Filson  still  lay,  Sato  looked 
at  his  man ;  then  he  said : 

“You  all  right  now,  but  do  not  move  too  quickly.  Get 
your  friends  to  help  you  dress.  Do  not  be  very  active  to¬ 
day.  Go  to  bed  early.  To-morrow  you  will  be  all  right.” 

Leaving  the  locker  house,  the  Jap  started  to  walk  away 
rapidly. 

Frank  Manley  was  the  only  one  who  made  a  move  to 
overtake  him. 

“Sato !”  he  called  softly.  % 

“Well?”  demanded  the  Jap,  looking  back  over  his  shoul 
der,  but  not  slowing  up. 

Frank  bounded  forward  to  his  friend’s  side. 

“Inow,  isn’t  it  about  time  for  you  to  tell  me  what  ha^ 
pened  to  you?” 

*The  foregoing  description  gives  minutely  and  accurately  tho 
method  followed  by  jiu-jitsu  men  in  bringing-to  patients  who  „ave 
succumbed  to  ordinary  attacks  of  heart  failure  or  of  severe  faint¬ 
ing.  A  knuckle  or  a  finger-tip  must  never  bo  used  in  striking  the 
plexus.  Always  use  the  whole  surface  of  the  heel  of  the  hand  - 
that  portion  at  the  base  of  the  palm  and  the  root  oi  the  thumb. 
Jiu-jitsu  men  insist  strongly  that  no  liquor  or  other  beverage, 
even  water,  be  given  the  patient.  for  at  least  un  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  patient  has  regained  consciousness,  as  they  aver  that  the 
swallowing  of  a  beverage  immediately  after  coming  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness  risks  his  life.— Physical  Director. 
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“Why  do  you  want  to  know?” 

“Why  do  1  want  to  know?”  echoed  Manley.  “Do  you 
think  I  take  no  interest  in  what  happens  to  you?” 

As  the  two  youngsters  walked  side  by  side  through  the 
gate  and  turned  down  the  street,  Sato  seemed  to  be  reflect¬ 
ing  swiftly. 

At  last  he  said : 

“Perhaps;  if  you  want,  you  can  come.” 

“Where?” 

“With  me.” 

“Of  course.  But,  see  here,  Sato;  what  is  in  the  air?” 

“Oh,  I  have  something  important  to  do,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer,  accompanied  by  a  queer  smile. 

“Is  it  connected  with  your  disappearance?” 

There  was  a  quick,  wild  gleam  in  his  'friend’s  eyes  that 
Manley  did  not  like  to  see. 

“  Sato,  something  is  wrong,  and  you  should  tell  me  what 
it  is.” 

“Come  with  me  and  you  shall  see.” 

“Sato,”  cried  the  young  captain  of  the  Woodstocks, 
“there’s  a  wicked  kind  of  mischief  in  your  eyes;  something 
is  going  to  happen.” 

The  queer  look  in  Sato's  eyes  was  intensified  as  he  re¬ 
torted  : 

“Yes,  surely  something  is  going  to  happen!” 


\ 

CHAPTER  X. 

SATO’S  TONGUE  PRIED  LOOSE. 

Something  was  in  the  air.  Something  out  of  the  usual 
was  going  to  happen. 

I  rank,  knowing  his  Japanese  friend  as  well  as  he  did, 
scented  something  tragic. 

Sato  was  angry,  violently  and  dangerously  so. 

Could  he  be  trusted  to  do  that  upon  which  he  was  bent 
without  running  himself  into  serious  trouble? 

True,  the  Jap  had  shown  a  clear  enough  head  all  through 
the  game.  He  had  played  the  keenest,  best  football  of 
his  life. 

But  then,  that  was  the  club’s  business.  Could  Inow  be 
trusted  to  be  as  cool  in  attending  to  his  own  wrong?  For 
this  was  plainly  what  he  meant  now  to  do. 

Aftefc*  thinking  a  few  moments  as  he  walked  along  beside 
his  alfhost  silent  ally,  Frank  looked  backward  over  his 
shoulder,  making  a  sign  to  Hal,  who  was  trailing  far  to 
the  rear. 

As  quickly  as  could  be  Spofford  came  up  on  the  other 
side. 

Sato  half  looked,  slightly  nodded. 

To  be  sure,  what  Sato  was  going  to  do  was  his  own 
business. 

Yet  it  was  his  friends’  business,  too,  to  see  that  he  did 
not  hurl  himself  into  any  needless  trouble. 

Frank  cast  about  quickly  in  his  mind  for  a  means  of 
making  the  Jap  loosen  his  tongue. 


“Sato,”  asked  our  hero  presently,  <kI  wish  you  could 
answer  me  one  question.  How  on  earth  did  you  happen  to 
drink  champagne  with  that  fellow  Crabbe?” 

“I  didn’t.  I  never  touch  such  stuff,”  the  Jap  retorted, 
indignantly. 

“Why,  Crabbe  told  us  it  was  champagne,  and  the  hotel 
waiter  supported  him»in  his  statement.” 

“Said  it  was  champagne?”  echoed  Inow. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  he  lied — to  you  or  to  me.” 

“You  drank  something  with  Crabbe,  didn’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes,  surely.” 

“And  he  says  it  was  champagne.” 

“Then  he  was  great  liar,  for  he  told  me  it  was  cider 
made  from  pears.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  nodded  Manley.  “You  drank  champagne 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  pear  cider  ?” 

“lres.  Oh,  the  great  liar!  But  no  matter.  He  shall 
pay  well  for  what  he  did  to  me.  Crabbe  is  such  a  villain  - 
he  ought  to  be  killed.” 

“He  isn’t  worth  it,”  said  Frank,  in  order  to  try  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  Jap  into  speech.  _ , 

“He  is  not  fit  to  live!”  blazqS  Inoyyfjkto. 

“Why,  had  Crabbe  anything  to  do  wjcth  jrour  disappear¬ 
ance?”  cried  Frank.  ~r.’ 

~j  t  » • 

“Everything!”  came  the  quick,  passionate,  amazing  re¬ 
ply.  “It  is  because  of  Crabbe  that  I  am  in  disgrace.  Oh, 
he  shall  pay  well  for  what  he  has  done.” 

“See  here,  old  chap,”  urged  our  hero  quickly;  “we  must 
understand  all  about  this.”  '' 

“You  shall,  by  and  by.  'I  promise  you.” 

“No;  we  must  know  now,”  urged  Frank. 

“Not  until  I  have  seen  that  great  rascal  Crabbe!” 

“No,  no!  We  must  go  somewhere  now  and  talk  this 
over.” 

“I  shall  not  do  it!” 

“But  you  must,”  seconded  Hal. 

“I  shall  not.  First  I  must  see  Crabbe.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  to  him?”  demanded  Frank, 
point-blank. 

“I  do  not  know  yet.” 

x  “Sato,  do  you  mean  to  do  him  bodily  harm?” 

“Wait  and  see !” 

“By  the  great  Dewey,  I  won’t!”  retorted  Frank,  hotlv. 

“  Sato,  you  are  bent  on  getting  yourself  into  trouble,  and  we 
simply  are  going  to  stop  it.” 

“You  can't  stop  me,”  retorted  the  Jap,  his  eyes  blazing. 

“I  think  I  can,  and  I  will!” 

Frank's  eyes  were  blazing,  too,  now,  but  his  warmth 
came  from  the  honest  purpose  to  save  a  friend. 

“Sato,”  spoke  our  hero  firmly,  “you  must  not  think  of 
going  to  see  Crabbe  until  you  have  had  a  candid  talk  with 
Hal  and  myself.” 

“If  you  talk  like  that  I  shall  leave  you.”  retorted  the 
Jap,  sulkily. 

Me  are  trying  save  you  from  disagreeable  conse¬ 
quences.” 

“Is  Crabbe  a  friend  of  yours?”  asked  Inow,  bitterly. 
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“Sato,  if  you  said  that  in  cold  blood  it  would  be  an 
insult,  and  you  would  have  to  settle  with  me  before  you 
could  go  any  further.  But  I  know  you  are  talking  in 
hot  blood  now,  and  I  let  it  pass.  Now,  you  are  going  to 
be  candid  with  Hal  and  myself — or  the  other  thing  must 
happen.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  Jap,  smilig  bitterly  and  dis¬ 
playing  but  little  interest. 

“If  you  do  not  treat  us  like  friends,  and  allow  us  to  be 
such,  then  we  shall  withdraw  our  friendship.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means?” 

“What  does  it  mean?” 

“It  means  that  every  other  fellow  in  the  club  shall  with¬ 
draw  his  friendship,  too.  You  will  be  a  stranger  among 
the  fellows.” 

Sato’s  eyes  blazed  again.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reply¬ 
ing  angrily,  but  he  checked  himself. 

“We  have  asked  you  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  to  do  to 
Crabbe,”  persisted  Frank.  “Are  you  ready  to  tell  us 
that?” 

“I  shall  hurt  him — perhaps  very  much.” 

“How  do  you  intend  hurt  him?” 

“Well,  the  rascal  is1  always  boasting  about  his  big,  strong 
arms.  I  shall  throw  him  and  break  one  of  those  arms — 

.  •  i  ...  ,  r ^  •  •  t 

perhaps  both  arms.”  1 

“I  thought  there  was  something  like  that  in  the  wind,” 
clicked  Frank.  “Now,  do  you  know  what  will  happen  if 
you  try  to  do  anything  of  that  sort?” 

“What  will  happen?” 

“You  will  be  guilty,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  of  a  felonious 
assault,  because  you  intend  ,t°  Jo  serious  bodily  harm. 
Crabbe  can  have  you  arrested  and  sent  to  State  prison.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  retorted  Sato,  recklessly. 

“But  we  do,  my  boy.  If  you  go  ahead  and  break 
Crabbe’s  arms,  he  will  be  well  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Then 
he  will  come  into  court  and  will  testify  against  you.  You 
will  be  found  guilty,  and  the  judge,  on  a  charge  of  feloni¬ 
ous  assault,  will  send  you  to  prison  for  two  or  three  years.” 

Sato  looked  serious,  but  he  retorted,  defiantly : 

“No  matter.  Then  I  go  to  prison.” 

“Then  Crabbe,  any  time  he  feels  like  it,  can  visit  the 
prison,  and  will  look  at  you  in  convict’s  dress,  and  will 
laugh  to  think  you  were  stupid  enough  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  send  you  there.  Oh,  Crabbe  would  go  often  to 
the  prison  and  laugh  at  you.” 

“Laugh  at  me?”  echoed  Sato,  his  face  taking  on  an  in¬ 
describable  look. 

To  the  Japanese  it  is  the  height  of  degradation  to  be 
laughed  at  in  public. 

Frank  knew  that,  and  was  playing  cleverly  on  his 
friend’s  feelings  in  order  to  save  him  from  just  the  trouble 
he  had  pictured. 

“See  here,  Sato,”  went  on  Frank  quickly,  “you  see  that 
you  do  not  understand  our  American  laws.  And  you  are 
ho  angry  that  if  you  do  not  look  out  you  will  do  the  very 
thing  that  Crabbe  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do.  Now, 


i‘f  you  really  want  to  get  even  with  this  fellow,  come  with 
us  and  we  will  talk  it  over  coolly ;  and  we’ll  get  up  a  plan 
that  will  even  up  things  with  your  enemy  without  giving 
him  a  chance  to  do  worse  things  to  you.  Come  along.” 

Hal  slipped  his  right  arm  through  Sato’s  other  arm,  and 
together  the  trio  walked  down  to  Frank’s  store  and  into  the 
little  back  office. 

Only  that  day  a  carpenter  had  been  there  and  had  built 
up  a  solid  wooden  partition  that  gave  real  privacy. 

Quite  a  few  people  had  followed  curiously  at  a  distance. 
Some  of  them  even  ventured  into  the  store  on  the  pretense 
that  they  wanted  to  buy  something.  But  the  new  walls  of 
the  office  fooled  them.  What  went  on  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  was  as  a  sealed  book. 

“See  here,  old  fellow,”  began  Frank,  briskly,  “how  did 
you  happen  to  go  into  the  hotel  after  leaving  us  and  get¬ 
ting  the  money  from  Miss  Eastman  ?” 

“Why,  I  thought  Crabbe  and  I  had  become  pleasant 
friends  enough.  He  had  asked  me  to  show  him  some  of 
the  Japanese  exercises!  So,  as  it  was  early,  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  hotel  for  little  while.  Crabbe  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  He  asked  me  to  drink  some  cider  made  from  pears. 
Soon  I  felt  not  right,  and  so  I  decided  to  go  home.  I 
did  not  suspect  anything,  so  I  was  pleasant  when  I  said 
good-night.  But  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  fell  down  at 
side  of  road,  and  after  that  I  remembered  no  more.” 

“Where  was  it  that  you  fell?”  Frank  queried. 

Sato  told  him.  The  locality  was  on  a  side  street  that 
was  but  dimly  lighted  at  night. 

“Next  thing  I  know,”  exclaimed  the  Jap,  his  anger 
swiftly  returning,  “I  was  lying  on  my  back  in  an  old  house. 
It  | was  daylight,  and  I  had  handcuffs  on  my  wrists.  My 
feet  were  tied.  Now  do  you  think  I  do  nothing  to  Crabbe?” 

“Why,  what  had  Crabbe  to  do  with  it  all?” 

“Jupiter,  I  see!”  flashed  Manley  suddenly.'  “It  must 
have  been  Crabbe,  for  nobody  else  had  the  chance.” 

(  “And  then  he  takes  me  away  and  robs  me.” 

,  “No;  you’re  wrong  there.  It  was  not  he  who  took  you 
away.  We  know  who  did  that,  for  we  had  already  got  that 
far  on  the  matter.”  , 

Frank  hastily  detailed  what  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys 
had  learned. 

“Well,  anyway,”  muttered  the  Jap,  “it  was  Crabbe  who 
put  drug  in  drink  for  me.  He  was  the  great  rascal,  and 
with  him  I  shall  get  even. 

“Is  the  money  all  gone,  too,  Sato?”  asked  Frank,  drum¬ 
ming  thoughtfully  on  the  table  before  him. 

“Of  course — all!” 

“Crabbe  can  prove  that  he  did  not  follow  you  from  the 
hotel.  We  have  looked  into  that.  It  looks  as  if  Crabbe 
may  have  given  you  knockout  drops  in  the  hope  that  you 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prowler,  for  certainly  Crabbe 
didn’t  follow  you  away  and  rob  you  himself.” 

Frank  was  coolly  speculative  by  this  time.  Tie  was  silent, 
but  keenly  thoughtful. 

“All  this  is  very  good,”  said  the  Jap,  sulkily;  “but  it 
doesn’t  help  me  punish  rascal.” 
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“And  you  can’t  punish  him  alone,”  said  Frank,  decis¬ 
ively.  “You've  got  to  leave  the  details  to  us.  We’ll  do 
it  coolly,  and  not  let  you  get  into  a  hole  where  Crabbe  can 
come  and  laugh  at  you.” 

Sato,  who  had  risen  from  his  chair,  sat  down  again. 

“Hurry  up!”  he  cried  impatiently. 

But  Frank  was  fighting  for  time — for  time,  he  hoped, 
would  cool  the  Jap  down  a  bit  and  make  him  more  reason¬ 
able.  # 

“^ato,”  asked  our  hero,  suddenly,  “why  did  you  draw 
your  money  out  of  the  Woodstock  bank?” 

“It  was  my  own  money.” 

“Of  course.  But  it  looked  very  queer  that  you  should 
do  it  just  before  you  disappeared  with  this  other  money.” 

“Does  anybody  dare  say  I  am  a  thief?”  cried  the  Jap, 
leaping  up  once  more. 

“We  don't  want  to  let  any  one  even  think  it,”  replied 
Frank.  “That  is  why  I  want  to  be  able  to  clear  the  mat¬ 
ter  up.” 

“I  drew  my  money  out  to  put  in  Japanese  bank  in  New 
York.  It  is  there  now.  And,  though  it  will  take  nearly 
all  I  have  in  bank,  I  shall  make  good  money  that  was  stolen 
from  me.” 

“How  did  you  get  away  from  where  you  were  confined?” 
was  Frank’s  next  question. 

“The  only  way  I  could.  The  chain  on  handcuffs  was 
very  strong.  I  tried  to  break  chain.  I  could  not.  But 
1  kept  on,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  Every  time 
I  tried  chain  became  weaker.  To-clay  it  broke.  Then  I 
got  ropes  off  my  feet  and  got  out  of  house.  I  walked  to 
a  farmer,  and  he  helped  me  to  file  handcuffs  off.  Then 
I  hurried  to  Woodstock.  It  was  late.  I  hired  man  to  take 
me  to  grounds  in  cab;  he  trusted  me  for  the  fare.” 

“While  you  were  a  prisoner,  was  there  any  one  in  the 
house  with  you?” 

“Sometimes — a  ragged-looking  man.” 

“Describe  him.” 

Sato  did  so.  Frank  and  Hal  exchanged  glances. 

“That  was  the  same  fellow  that  we  got  on  the  track  of, 
all  right,”  nodded  Hal. 

“A  hen  was  the  last  time  that  you  saw  him?”  questioned 
Manley. 

“Last  night.” 

“And  you  saw  no  one  else  while  you  were  a  prisoner?” 

“No  one.” 

“Then  it  was  that  man  who  fed  you?” 

“I  was  not  fed.” 

“I  have  not  eaten  since  last  time  I  saw’  you,”  replied 
Sato  quietly. 

“Great  Dewey!”  uttered  Spofford,  leaping  up.  “Why 
didn't  you  say  so?” 

Hal  was  up  and  out  like  a  shot.  While  he  was  gone 
Frank  sat  studying  the  wall. 

Spofford  quickly  returned  with  a  very  decent  meal  on 
a  trav,  which  he  set  before  the  Jap. 

“Don't,  try  to  talk  any  more  until  you've  got  some  food 
down,”  urged  Hal. 


Sato  fell  to  eating,  though  he  did  not  seein  remarkably 
hungry. 

“This  does  not  punish  Crabbe,”  remarked  the  Jap,  as 
he  pushed  'the  tray  away  at  last. 

He  was  in  a  cooler  mood  now,  but  none  the  less  de¬ 
termined  on  revenge. 

“I  am  thinking  more  about  how’  to  cover  the  money  loss 
just  now,”  replied  Frank. 

“It  will  be  paid.  I  shall  pay  it  out  of  my  own  money,” 
said  Sato  proudly.  “Then  I  shall  leave  Woodstock.” 

Frank  and  Hal  started  at  their  friend,  aghast. 

“Oh,  yes;  surely  it  will  be  necessary,”  smiled  Sato. 
“You  understand  I  will  have  no  more  money,  and  must 
go  to  work  to  get  some  before  I  can  keep  on  at  school.  It 
will  take  me  year  to  earn  and  save  enough  money  to  go 
to  school  again.” 

“Don’t  tlrink  of  it,”  broke  in  Frank  promptly. 

“But  I  must.  I  shall  be  what  you  Americans  call 
‘busted.’  ” 

“The  fellows  will  find  some  way  out  of  it  for  you.  Re¬ 
member,  we  have  a  club  treasury.” 

“That  is  very  good  of  you.  .  But  yoh  forget  that  if  you 
pay  my  expenses  at  school,  or  any  money  at  all, 

I  shall  no  longer  be  amateur,  and  could  not  play  in  your 
club,  or  you  would  no  longer  be'  amateurs.” 

Frank  saw'  the  point  of  this  clearly  enough.  But  he 
insisted  that  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
found  that  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  Sato  to  leave 
Woodstock. 

“But  I  shall  go,”  said  the  Jap,  simply,  “and  within  two 
or  three  days  at  that.  It  will  not  be  first  time  I  have 
worked  to  get  schooling.” 

This  was  a  new  phase  of  the  affair  to  Frank.  To  lose 
Sato  from  the  club  struck  him  as  being  the  most  serious 
misfortune  that  could  happen. 

“Sato  out  of  the  club!”  quivered  Hal,  inwardly.  “Then 
we  might  as  well  lose  Frank  Manley,  too,  and  disband ! 
Where  would  the  club  be  without  those  two — and  what  will 
it  be  without  either?” 

“You  will  stay  with  us,  Sato.  There  must  be  some  way 
out  of  it,”  muttered  Frank,  rising  and  pacing  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  little  office. 

Sato  smiled  moodily. 

“Iff  you  can  find  it,  Frank,  you  are  more  clever  than  I 
thought.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  THING  THAT  LUCAS  DID. 

“There's  going  to  bo  some  wav  out,”  declared  Manley 

v  * 

once  more. 

^  et  he  said  it  more  because  he  longed  for  it  than  he* 
cause  he  hoped  or  believed  it  could  come  true. 
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“But  I  am  forgetting  public  opinion/’  muttered  our 

hero,  suddenly. 

V 

Dropping  into  his  chair,  he  picked  up  a  pen  and  wrote 

rapidly. 

“I  shall  sign  this  bulletin  and  put  it  up  in  the  window," 
he  announced.  ‘‘That  will  set  Woodstock  minds  at  rest 
about  the  money  for  the  children’s  gym.” 

He  read  the  following: 

“Mr.  Sato  has  returned  safe  and  sound  after  a  queer 
experience.  No  details  can  be  given  out  just  yet,  but  they 
will  be  by  and  by.  The  money  belonging  to  the  children’s 
gymnasium  will  be  turned  over  intact  to  the  proper  per¬ 
sons.”  / 

Hal  nodding  approval,  Frank  dashed  his  signature  at 
the  bottom,  then  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  office  and  told 
Tom  Greenheart  to  paste  the  notice  up  in  the  show  window. 

“Now  there  can  be  no  more  gossip  about  the  money,” 
muttered  Frank.  “We’ll  have  time  to  think  out  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  matter.” 

“Gracious,  what  a  long  time  we’ve  been  talking!”  cried 
Hal,  after  a  look  at  l^s  watch.  “It  is  almost  seven  o’clock.” 

“Never  mind,”  rgfgr^L  Frank.  “This  is  likely  to  be 
a  late  session.”  [[[f),  ^ 

Tom  knocked  at  tRe  dooiy  then  entered. 

“Note  for  you,  Mr.  Manley,”  he  reported,  passing  an 
envelope,  and  then  departed. 

Frank  tore  open  the  envelope  and  glanced  at  the  sheet 
that  was  inside. 

He  uttered  a  snort  of  disgust. 

“From  Crabbe,”  he  muttered. 

“What  does  he  want?”  demanded  Hal,  while  Sato 
burned  in  sullen  silence. 

“Oh,  Crabbe  reminds  me  that  he  has  been  here  all  the 
week  hoping  to  make  sales  of  apparatus  to  our  club,  to 
the  girls’  club,  and  to  the  children’s  gymnasium.  He  re¬ 
minds  me  that  he  is  giving  a  public  reception  to-night, 
which  will  be  his  last  night  in  Woodstock.  He  hopes  that, 
as  I  have  the  decision  about  all  the  apparatus  he  hopes  to 
sell,  that  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  on  hand  to-night 
apd  honor  him  with  my  orders.” 

“Send  him  word,”  snapped  Hal,  “that  he  won’t  sell  a 
cent’s  worth  in  Woodstock.  Tell  him  to  clear  out.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  smiled  Manley.  “Let  him  keep  on 
hoping,  that  he’s  going  to  do  business  with  us.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  will  be  all  the  keener  in  the  end.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  we  want  him  to  stay  right  where  he  is  until  we  have 
decided  just  how  we  are  going  to  punish  him.  I  wouldn’t 
let  him  get  away  for  the  world  just  now.  So  I’ll  send  him 
word  that  I  shall  make  it  a  point  to  see  him  to-night,  but 
that  I  can’t  state  just  when  I  shall  be  able  to  get  there. 

I  That  will  hold  him.” 

Manley  quickly  penned  the  note  and  passed  it  out  to 
Greenheart. 

“Where’s  Manley?”  demanded  a  voice,  just  after  the 
door  had  closed  on  Torn.  “I  must  see  him.  No;  I  can’t 

v/ait.” 


“That’s  Lucas,”  said  Frank,  quickly.  “He  is  one  of  the 
fellows  I  had  out  to-day  looking  for  clews  of  you.  I’ll  let 
him  see  you.” 

Frank  opened  the  door,  calling  to  Lucas,  who  rushed  in 
breathless. 

“A  great  yarn,  Frank — a  long  one!”  cried  Lucas,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  office. 

“Cut  it  short,  then,  for  you  se£  we  have  Sato  back.” 

“But  you  know  how  you  sent  Butler  and  me  out  to  watch 
along  the  road  to  BarberviUe  ?”  asked  Lucas  hastily. 

“YTes.” 

“Well,  we  caught  sight  of  our  man.” 

“The  one  who  kidnapped  Sato?” 

“The  very  same.” 

“Go  on,”  ordered  Manley,  full  of  interest  now. 

“Well,  we  thought  he  looked  a  little  too  powerful  for 
us  to  tackle,”  explained  Lucas.  “He  seemed  mighty  ex¬ 
cited — half  crazy  about  something.  I  suppose  he  had  just* 
found  that  Sato  was  gone.” 

“Well?” 

“That  fellow  went  along  through  the  woods  not  far 
from  the  house.  'Butler  and  I  saw  him  go  to  an  old,  half 
dead  tree.  He  reached  in  through  a  hole  and  up  inside 
the  trunk.  He  took  out  something  wrapped  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  Butler  and  I  couldn’t  see  what  it  was.  But  the 
fellow  gave  it  a  good  looking-over.  Then  he  put  it  back 
in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  whatever  it  was,  and  started 
away.” 

“lrou  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  don’t  know  now  what 
that  something  was?”  asked  Frank,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

“I’m  coming  to  that,”  resumed  Lucas.  “When  the  fel¬ 
low  started  away  again  he  seemed  to  be  heading  for  Wood- 
stock.  Butler  followed  him,  and  I  hit  for  the  old  tree. 

“Well,  of  course  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  hold  of  that 
little  parcel  in  the  newspaper.  I  threw  away  the  newspaper, 
but  I’ve  got  the  contents  of  the  parcel  here.” 

With  a  triumphant  look  Lucas  drew  from  one  of  his 
pockets  a  very  substantial-looking  roll  of  bills. 

He  passed  the  money  to  Sato,  who  pounced  upon  it  with 
a  yell  of  joy. 

“Is  it  all  there?”  asked  Manley,  breathlessly. 

“Sato  will  have  to  tell  you,”  finished  Lucas.  “1  didn’t 
have  any  time  to  count  it.” 

“Why  not?”  ^ 

“As  I  stood  there  looking  at  the  money  I  heard  steps 
on  the  hard,  frozen  ground.  There  was  just  time  for  me 
to  duck  out  of  sight.  Once  I  got  out  of  sight  I  got  further 
away,”  laughed  Lucas. 

“It  was  the  same  fellow  returning?”  asked  Frank. 

“Yep.  He  must  have  changed  his  mind  about  leaving 
the  money  hidden  there.  And  then — say,  talk  about  a 
war-dance!  1  thought  that  hobo  was  going  clean  crazy, 
the  way  he  acted ! 

“Of  course  Butler  was  still  on  the  trail,  too.  When  our 
man  had  pulled  himself  together  a  bit  he  went  staggering 
along  the  back  pad  to  Woodstock.  We  kept  after  him 
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until  I  got  dost*  to  town  and  left  Butler  and  hurried  here. 
But  lie  kept  on  after  our  hobo,  and  we  believed  the  fellow 
was  heading  for  his  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Mullen.  That’s  ray 
yarn.” 

“And  the  best  tale  I've  heard  in  many  a  day,”  greeted 
Manley. 

“Money  all  here  but  ten  dollars,”  announced  Inow  Sato, 
glancing  up  with  a  beaming  face  after  counting  it. 

“  Pshaw,  old  fellow,  you  can  make  that  little  bit  up  with¬ 
out  going  broke,”  laughed  Manley.  “And  see  here!” 

Sato  looked  at  his  chum  keenly. 

“  We’re  headed  for  the  humble  abode  of  the  Widow  Mul- 
lin,”  clicked  our  hero. 

“To  nab  the  hobo!”  added  Hal,  also  jurpping  up. 

“Of  course.  Come  on,  fellows!” 

Even  as  they  left  the  little  back  office  there  was  a  sum¬ 
mons  at  the  telephone.  i 

Butler  -was  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  with  the  news 
that  the  trampish-looking  fellow  had  entered  the  Mullin 
home. 

“It's  a  straight  course  before  a  fair  wind!”  chuckled 
Manley.  “Come  along  hot-foot,  fellowrs.” 

They  wure  soon  on  the  side  streets,  where  a  few  young¬ 
sters  running  would  be  likely  to  attract  but  little  attention. 

On  their  way  Butler  joined  them  from  the  house  from 
which  he  had  telephoned. 

“  W  hy  didn't  Mrs.  Mullin  notify  the  police,  as  she  prom¬ 
ised,  I  wonder?”  asked  Frank. 

“Don’t  believe  she  knows  the  fellow  is  in  her  house,” 
answered  Butler. 

“Doesn’t  know  he’s  in  her  house?” 

“No;  the  rascal  let  himself  in  without  ringing  the 
bell.” 

Just  as  the  young  runners  turned  the  street  corner  they 
came  upon  the  landlady. 

She  was  running  up  the  street,  looking  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Manley,”  she  cried,  stopping  short,  and  all 
but  out  of  breath,  “oh,  that  dreadful  man !  And  I  didn’t 
know  he  was  in  the  house  until  the  shot - ” 

“Shot?” 

“Yes.  The  gentleman - ” 

“Gentleman?”  smiled  Frank. 

“The  dirty  rascal  has  blown  his  brains  out!” 

“What’s  that?”'  Manley  fairly  jumped. 

“It’s  the  truth,”  protested  Airs.  Mullin,  in  a  horrified 
voice.  “The  gent — that  awful  wretch  had  the  nerve  to 
steal  upstairs  into  his  own  room.  He  fired  only  one  shot, 
but  that  was  enough.  He’s  past  the  help  of  mortal  human 
beings.” 

Frank  walked  rapidly  on,  followed  by  the  shocked  land¬ 
lady,  who,  in  snatches,  gave  him  unimportant  details  of 
the  little  she  knew  of  the  tragedy. 

“The  police  ought  to  be  notified,”  said  Frank,  suddenly. 
“Butler,  go  back  and  ’phone  Chief  Griscomb.” 

“The  rest  of  the  youngsters  entered  the  house,  where 
they  found  the  other  lodgers  in  a  ferment  of  excitement. 


“A’ou  can  go  up  without  me,”  declared  the  landlady, 
tremulously.  “I  don’t  want  another  look  at  that  horrible 
sight.” 

As  they  stepped  into  the  room,  past  two  of  the  male 
lodgers  who,  pipe  in  mouth,  stood  by  the  door,  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  beheld  the  ragged  man,  in  shirt-sleeves,  still 
lying  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  powder-marked  hole  in  his  forehead,  a  pool 
of  blood  on  the  floor.  The  revolver  that  had  been  used 
lay  close  to  the  dead  man’s  right  hand. 

“That’s  the  man,”  said  Sato,  coolly. 

“A'ou  identify  him  positively?”  inquired  our  hero. 

“Positively.” 

Frank’s  glance  roved  swiftly  around  the  bare  room.  On 
a  table  lay  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  ink  in  which  the  words 
had  been  scrawled  was  yet  hardly  dry. 

Manley  snatched  up  the  paper  and  read  it;  but  those 
who  watched  him  saw  no  change  in  his  calm  face. 

“We  can  do  nothing  more  here,”  said  Manley,  drily. 
“We  know  that  the — the  man — who  harmed  Sato  is  now 
here  dead.  He  is  past  our  punishment.  Let  us  go.” 

Even  the  imperturbable  Jap  was  willing  to  depart  from 
the  squalid  room  wfith  its  grewsome  sight. 

Down  at  the  door  Manley  encountered  Chief  Griscomb 
of  the  Woodstock  police. 

He  drew  the  chief  aside,  whispered,  and  finally  said : 

“If  you  will  let  me  keep  the  paper  for  a  little  while, 
chief,  I  will  guarantee  that  it  will  be  returned  to  you.” 

Griscomb  nodding,  Frank  signed  to  the  other  fellows 
to  leave  with' him. 

“Well,  it’s  ended,”  said  Manley.  “Sato,  you’re  safe,  and 
you’ve  got  the  money  back,  or  most  of  it.  The  wretch  who 
robbed  you  has  punished  himself.  Shall  we  let  the  matter 
drop  liere?” 

Sato’s  brow  darkened. 

“What  about  that  great  rascal,  Crabbe?”  he  demanded. 

Frank  laughed. 

“So  Crabbe  must  be  disposed  of,  too,  eh?” 

“Do  you  think  I  could  let  him  go,  after  dirty  trick  he 
played  on  me?” 

“But  you  practically  promised  to  leave  Crabbe  to  me,” 
protested  Frank.  “No  matter.  We’ll  see  what  can  be 
done.  He’s  holding  his  public  reception  this  evening.  I 
guess  we’re  about  due  there,  aren’t  we?” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.  CRABBE  WALKS  BACKWARD. 

Bv  ingenious  hustling  and  pushing  Mr.  Jeremiah  Crabbe 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  “public  reception"  a  good 
deal  of  a  success,  so  far  as  attendance  went. 

At  that  moment,  between  the  followers  of  the  Woodstock 
Juniors,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  members  of  the 


girls'  club,  and  those  who  wore  interested  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  children's  free  gym,  there  were  a  great  many 
people  in  Woodstock  interested  in  gymnastics. 

Probably  a  couple  of  hundred  people  had  turned  out  to 
give  Mr.  Crabbe  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  the  line  of  gymnasium  goods  for 
w  hich  he  traveled. 

Even  the  Dunstans  were  there,  as  they  happened  to  drop 
into  town  for  a  little  while  and  heard  what  was  going  on. 

With  them  was  Kitty's  chum,  Grace  Scott. 

Jeremiah  was  at  his  best,  so  far  as  the  game  of  voluble 
talk  went. 

But  every  other  minute  he  glanced  toward  the  door  to 
see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  Frank  Manley,  upon 
whom  the  success  of  Crabbe’s  mission  for  a  week  would 
depend. 

Ah,  here,  at  last,  was  promise ! 

“Come  right  forward,  Captain  Manley!”  hailed  Jere¬ 
miah.  “Come  right  forward.  We’ve  been  waiting  for  you. 
I  have  been  explaining  to  all  our  friends  here  how  much 
I  hoped  for  your  interest  in  these  splendid  pieces  of  gym¬ 
nasium  apparatus.” 

“I  guess  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  do  some  business  to¬ 
gether,”  was  Frank’s  cheery  answer,  as  he  accepted  the 
invitation  and  moved  forward  through  the  throng. 

“Good!  That’s  great!”  beamed  Jeremiah.  “I  knew 
that  we  could  get  on  together  once  you  had  a  good  view 
of  my  goods.” 

“•But,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Crabbe,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  question  or  two.” 

“A  dozen — a  hundred,”  proclaimed  the  salesman, 
willingly. 

“I’d  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
reason  for  Mr.  Sato’s  temporary  disappearance?” 

“Me?”  asked  Jerry,  changing  color  swiftly.  Then,  as 
his  old,  impudent  self-possession  came  back  to  him,  he 
answered : 

“Of  course  I  don’t  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
other  people  around  here  do.” 

“Then  I’m  going  to  offer  you  a  little  information,”  went 
on  Frank  coolly.  “I  shall  have  to  quote  from  a  paper  that 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  In  fact,  I’ll  read  the  document.” 

It  ran : 

“Brother  Jerry:  It  ain’t  no  use.  There’s  no  luck  in  be¬ 
ing  a  crook  nowadays.  I  couldn’t  be  lucky  if  I  found  a 
bank  vault  open  and  nobody  looking.  I  thought  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  luck  with  the  Jap  sleeper  you  tipped  me  off  to 
for  revenge.  You  certainly  gave  him  enough  knockout 
drops.  But  it  wasn’t  no  use.  The  Jap  got  away  from  me, 
and  then  the  money  got  away,  too.  There  ain’t  no  luck 
left  for  me,  and  I’m  tired  of  it  all.  I  wish  I’d  always  been 
honest,  like  you. 

“Bill  Crabbe.” 

At  the  first  words  of  the  note  Jeremiah’s  face  had  under¬ 
gone  a  change  impossible  to  describe.  He  had  been  stand¬ 


ing  with  his  back  to  a  door.  As  the  reading  progressed 
he  edged  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  door,  moving  backward, 
inch  by  inch,  and  keeping  his  fascinated  gaze  on  Manley’s 
face. 

The  abrupt  winding-up  of  the  letter  brought  a  dramatic 
pause,  during  which  every  eye  in  the  room  seemed  to  join 
in  arresting  Jeremiah’s  further  movement. 

Those  eyes  coldly  challenged  explanation,  too. 

“I — I  don’t  understand,”  choked  Mr.  Crabbe.  “What’s 
this  letter  to  me?” 

“It  was  written  by  your  brother,”  retorted  Frank. 
“From  the  tone  of  the  letter  it  would  appear  that  your 
brother  was  the  black  sheep  of  the_  family — not  honest  like 
the  rest  of  you !  But  we’ll  say  nothing  unkind  of  the 
brother,  for  just  after  signing  this  sheet  he  pulled  a  trigger 
and  ended  his  life.” 

Jeremiah  sputtered,  choked,  gasped,  but  could  say  noth¬ 
ing.  Feeling  for  the  door-knob  behind  him,  he  suddenly 
wrenched  the  door  open,  slid  through,  and  closed  it  after 
him. 

A  rush  started.  Sato  seemed  bent  on  heading  the  pur¬ 
suit,  but  Frank  and  Hal  drew  him  back. 

“Let  the  poor  wretch  go,”  urged  our  hero.  “He  is  ut¬ 
terly  done  for.  He  won’t  dare  come  back  here.  And  he 
can’t  keep  his  job,  either,  after  this  episode.  Let  him  go. 
He’s  heavily  punished.” 

So  there  was  no  pursuit.  Jeremiah  Crabbe,  who  had 
justified  his  second  name  by  walking  backward  out  of  the 
sight  of  Woodstock,  was  not  again  seen  in  the  town. 

Nor  is  he  employed  as  a  salesman  by  the  company  whose 
goods  he  tried  in  vain  for  a  week  to  sell. 

But  Frank,  having  the  public  ear  in  that  room,  told  then 
and  there  the  whole  of  what  had  befallen  his  Jap  ally. 

Whereupon  the  “reception”  planned  by  Jeremiah 
turned  out  to  be  wholly  a  function  in  honor  of  the  popular 
little  Japanese  student. 

So  much  good-will  was  apparent,  and  so  embarrassing 
did  it  become  that  presently  Sato  escaped  it  all  on  the  sly, 
and  hurried  to  his  room  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

Jeremiah  Crabbe’s  apparatus  was  still  therq,  waiting  a 
claimant;  but  the  people  who  had  gathered  had  lost  all 
interest  in  so  prosy  a  subject. 

Hal,  it  may  be  noted,  had  early  abandoned  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  was  now  at  one  side  of  the  room  talking  with 
Miss  Scott. 

“Grace  is  here  only  until  to-morrow  afternoon,”  con¬ 
fided  Kitty.  “Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  kindness  to 
Hal  to  bring  him  up  to  the  house  to-night?” 

“Surely,”  agreed  our  hero.  “But  it  would  be  so  in¬ 
fernally  late  by  the  time  that  we  got  our  supper  and  got 
up  there.” 

“If  two  very  demure  and  bashful  young  ladies  put  their 
invitation  meekly  enough,  do  you  think  you  and  Hal  could 
be  induced  to  come  up  and  eat  with  us?  Our  supper,  also; 
is  waiting.  And  we  haven’t  all  sat  at  table  together  these 
many  days.” 
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“Why,  that  would  be  jolly,”  cried  Frank.  “But  I  am 
afraid  your  father  might  look  upon  us  as  nuisances.” 

“If  I  put  any  damper  on  the  idea,”  laughed  Mr.  Dun- 
stan,  “I  am  very  certain  that  I  shall  be  treated  at  home 
as  a  nuisance  for  days  to  come.  So  you  and  Hal  would 
„  better  accept  and  save  me  from  such  unhappiness.” 

Frank  thereupon  promptly  accepted  for  Hal  and  him¬ 
self,  nor  did  he  get  into  any  trouble  with  his  chum  through 
doing  so. 

Yet,  before  going  up  the  hill  it  was  natural  that  both 
youngsters  should  hasten  home  to  account  for  themselves, 
and  also  to  pay  some  heed  to  their  attire  for  so  auspicious 
an  occasion  as  a  supper  at  the  house  on  the  hill. 

Yet,  later  in  the  evening  Frank  suddenly  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  his  little  Jap  ally. 

“I  really  ought  to  know  how  he  is.  If  the  poor  chap 
is  sick  I  don’t  want  to  leave  him  neglected  among  stran¬ 
gers.  May  I  use  your  telephone?” 

Sat  reported  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  He  was  all 
right,  he  assured  Manley,  and  proved  it  by  declaring  he 
was  hard  at  work  over  his  lessons. 

“Has  that  anger  vanished,  Sato?”  our  hero  asked, 
smilingly. 

“What  anger?” 

W  ell,  do  you  still  wish  you  had  broken  Crabbe’s  arms  ?” 

“No;  I  can’t  say  that  I  do.” 

“Aou  are  satisfied  with  my  way  of  getting  square, 
then  ?” 

“Surely  I  am,”  came  the  response. 

“Well,  after  all,  you  broke  something  worse  than  the 
fellow’s  arm.” 

“What  was  that,  Frank?” 

“Aou  broke  the  fellow’s  immaculate  nerve.” 

“I  am  satisfied,  Frank.” 

I  m  glad  you  are,  old  man.  There's  generally  a  better 
way  out  of  anything — a  better  way  than  violence.” 

“I  think  perhaps  that  is  so.” 

“Until  Monday,  then — good-night.” 

“Good-night !” 

Ringing  off,  Frank  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  Joe 
Prescott,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  dramatic  scene 
at  the  hotel. 

So  our  hero  called  up  Prescott  and  gave  him  a  brief  but 
graphic  account  of  what  had  happened. 

“Aou  may  have  wondered  what  had  happened  to  me,” 
Joe  supplied,  in  turn.  “But  I  had  a  telegram  to  meet 
T  ncle  Eb.  He  is  home,  and  has  brought  Mr.  Mowbray 
with  him.  They’re  a  great  old  pair  when  they  get  to  talk¬ 
ing  together  about  the  West.  But  Uncle  Eb  can’t  get  over 
being  rich.  It  really  seems  as  if  he  thought  once  more 
that  he  was  worth  millions.” 

“How  does  it  seem,  Joe,  to  be  an  heir  to  real  money?” 

“Heir  be  hanged!”  growled  Prescott.  “I  don't  have 
to  wait  to  bo  an  heir.  Uncle  Eb  would  turn  over  his  whole 
pile  to  me  at  once  if  I  gave  him  a  ghost  of  a  bit  of  en¬ 
couragement.” 

“There  must  be  two  or  three  friends  left  whom  you've 


forgotten  to  call  up,”  remarked  Miss  Kitty,  stealing  into 
the  library,  where  the  instrument  was. 

“No;  I’m  through  wdth  my  calls,”  replied  Manley,  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  receiver  and  ringing"  off. 

“Really?”  demanded  Miss  Dunstan,  as  if  in  doubt. 

“Where  do  I  settle?”  asked  Frank,  audaciously. 

“For  what?” 

“For  the  use  of  the  telephone.” 

“Nonsense !” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  retorted  Manley.  “I’ve  used  two  calls, 
and  I  must  leave  the  tolls  somewhere.” 

Before  she  divined  his  intention  he  had  caught  her,  and 
was  holding  her  very  firmly. 

“Let  me  go,”  demanded  Kitty,  with  a  pout  that  may 
not  have  been  sincere. 

“Not  until  I’ve  settled  the  tolls.” 

“It’s  very  little  use  in  trying  to  get  away  from  a  fellow7 
as  strong  as  you  are,”  she  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  surrender. 

“Good  enough,”  chuckled  Frank. 

The  “toll”  was  paid  on  the  spot. 

“That  reminds  me,”  smiled  Frank,  “that  I  Mve  used 
this  same  telephone  on  other  occasions.” 

“If  you  have  I  think  the  score  must  have  been  settled 
at  the  time.” 

“I  like  to  make  sure  of  such  a  matter,  anyway,”  re¬ 
torted  Frank. 

Probably  some  tolls  had  been  paid  in  advance  by  the 
time  that  the  young  people  walked  demurely  in  to  where 
Hal  and  Grace  awaited  their  coming  at  the  card  table. 

THE  END. 


The  Thanksgiving  game  is  always  the  greatest  football 
event  of  the  season.  That  may  have  been  the  reason  why 
“Physical  Director”  saved  his  best  football  story  of  all  for 
next  week.  “FRANK  MANLEAr’S  TANDEM  TRICK; 
OR,  HOW  HAL  SPOFFORD  FOOLED  THE  ENEMY” 
will  be  published  complete  in  No.  12  of  “Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,”  out  next  week.  It  is  a  grand  story  of  football 

and  other  things  that  happen  around  Thanksgiving  time. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weeklv 
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are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
*  % 

newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEA",  PUBLISHER.  24  UNION 
SQl  ARE,  NEW  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
vou  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  43. 

V  - 

There  is  a  disease  that  is  alarmingly  prevalent  in  this 

country. 

By  very  many  this  affliction  is  not  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  disease. 

I  refer  to  constipation.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  have  a 
direct  talk  with  my  readers  on  this  subject,  knowing,  as 
I  do  from  experience,  that  if  my  readers  are  an  average 
lot  of  young  Americans,  this  subject  will  interest  at  least 
forty  per  cent  of  them. 

Very  many  of  you  may  have  the  notion  that,  if  such  a 
trouble  ever  comes  to  you,  relief  may  easily  be  found  in 
the  use  of  any  one  of  several  physics.  I  wish  to  per¬ 
form  a  great  service  for  you  by  destroying  all  your  faith 
in  physics. 

Yet,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  constipation,  apart  from 
its  own  discomforts,  is  a  very  fruitful  cause  of'  general 
breakdown  among  our  young  people. 

If  you  are  seriously  troubled  with  this  malady,  be  on 
your  guard !  It  may  lead  to  a  general  breakdown. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  folly  of  using  physics.  Did  you 
ever  know  of  a  single  case  where  physics  cured  constipa¬ 
tion?  No;  and  you  never  will  find  such  a  case. 

Yet  there  is  a  cure  for  it,  and  a  very  simple  one.  I 
will  describe  to  you  the  system  of  cure  that  I  have  ordered 
repeatedly,  and  I  have  NEVER  known  a  case  of  failure 
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where  the  pupil  followed  orders  to  the  letter. 

The  cure  is  in  diet  and  in  exercise. 

It  has  been  know  for  a  long  time  that  whole  or  shredded 
wheat  is  the  arch  enemy  of  constipation.  This  wheat  food, 
therefore,  should  form  the  basis  of  a  diet  for  one  who  is 
afflicted. 

Eat  the  wheat  at  every  meal.  Eat  it  with  any  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  that  you  like,  and  eat  these  vegetables  un- 
cooked  whenever  you  can. 

The  potato  has  no  place  in  such  a  diet.  Neither  have 
white  bread,  pies  nor  cake. 

Meat  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  constipation.  While 
attempting  to  cure  yourself,  therefore,  leave  meat  heroically 
alone.  Don't  fear  that  dropping  the  meat  will  make  you 
weak.  Whole  or  shredded  wheat  is  a  whole  lot  more 
strengthening  than  meat  at  any  time. 

Leave  eggs  and  cheese  alone.  Beans,  on  the  other  hand 

_ and  especially  when  baked— are  excellent  for  you.  Eat 

l'A  the  fruit  you  want,  except  bananas. 
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Fish,  boiled  or  baked — but  never  fried  ! — will  make  pal¬ 
atable  and  useful  food  while  you  are  undergoing  the  cure. 

Leave  out  all  forms  of  starchy  food.  Eat  an  apple  or* 
two  just  a  little  while  before  turning  in. 

The  first  thing  on  arising  in  the  morning  drink  a  pint 
of  water  just  as  hot  as  you  can  endure  it.  This  hot  water 
flushes  out  the  intestines  in  grand  style. 

Drink  as  much  more  water  as  you  can  all  through  the 
day,  except  during  or  near  meal  times.  No  beverage  what¬ 
ever  should  be  taken  with  the  meals. 

Rice,  tapioca,  sago  and  barley  are  among  the  starchy 
foods  that  must  be  avoided. 

Now  for  the  exercise  part  of  it.  The  exercises  that  aid  ' 
most  in  cases  of  constipation  are  those  that  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  waist  line.  v 
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The  very  best  kind  of  exercise,  therefore,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  abdominal  drills  described  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of 
The  Yoimg  Athlete’s  Weekly.  These  drills  should  be 
gone  through  with  most  faithfully  twice  every  day. 

Then,  too,  the  stationary  running  described  in  No.  23 
of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly  should  be  taken  up  twice 
daily. 

When  you  start  in  with  the  diet  and  exercise  cure  stop 
the  use  of  all  physics  suddenly  and  permanently. 

Though  physics  will  bring  temporary  relief,  they  always 
leave  the  victim  in  worse  shape  afterward. 

So,  after  you  have  gone  into  training  for  the  cure  of 
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constipation,  remember  that  even  the  use  of  physic  for  just 
one  time  sets  back  your  cure  just  that  much. 

The  method  I  have  laid  down  is  worthless  if  you  go  on" 
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taking  cathartics.  In  fact,  there  is  no  form  of  cure  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  foolish  person  who  goes  on  employing  ca¬ 
thartics. 

Cathartics  themselves  cause  more  constipation  than  docs 
anything  else.  Once  you  begin  with  them  you  are  likely 
to  become  a  slave  to  them. 

Don’t  be  led  by  wonderful  advertisements  about  die 
great  things  that  cathartics  will  do.  The  proprietors  of 
all  quack  medicines  fatten  on  the  ignorance  and  misery 
of  their  victims.  Cathartics  won’t  and  can't  do  anything  but 
give  your  malady  a  tighter  grip  on  you  than  ever  before. 

Stick  to  diet  and  exercise.  Don’t  forget  the  pint  of  hot 
water  in  the  morning,  nor  the  apples  at  night. 

Now,  as  to  the  going  back  to  the  use  of  meat  and  other 
prohibited  articles  of  food  later  on,  you  can  do  that  in 
moderation  once  you  have  actually  cured  the  constipation. 

Yet  don’t  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  take  up  again 
with  the  foods  that  provoke  the  disease — for  disease  it  is, 
and  of  the  most  dangerous  sort! 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Write  letters  for  this  p&ge  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  peeper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv^n,  as  Fra.nk  Ma.rvley's  Weekly” 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  “  Physical  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Sqvia.re,  New  York. 


Allegheny,  Pa.,  August  17,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  reading  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  it.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  am  13  years  7  months 
old:  height,  5  feet  3  inches;  weight,  87  pounds; 
chest,  contracted  28  inches,  expanded  30  inches; 
waist,  28  inches.  (1)  How  is  my  weight  in 
comparison  with  my  height?  (2)  How  is  my 
chest  measurements?  (3)  How  is  my  waist 
measurement?  (4)  I  take  a  sponge  bath  every 
morning.  Is  that  ..enough,  or  should  I  take 
one  in  the  evening? 

Yours  truly, 

Tom  Williams. 

(1)  A  little  under;  you  are  growing  fast.  (2) 
Needs  improvement.  (3)  Three  inches  too  large. 
(4)  In  addition  take  warm  baths  three  times  a 
Week  before  retiring. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  the  issues  of  your  splendid 
weekly  in  print,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  following  questions:  (1)  I  am  too  tall  for 
my  weight,  but  only  18  years  old.  By  the  use 
of  proper  food  and  exercise,  can  I  be  well  de¬ 
veloped  at  21?  (2)  My  work  is  such  that,  until 
school  begins,  the  only  time  for  exercise  I  have 
is  about  9  or  10  o  clock  p.  m.  Is  this  much 
more  beneficial  than  harmful?  (3)  Is  the  use  of 
barber’s  massage  cream,  three  times  a  week, 
good  to  keep  the  skin  of  the  face  in  better 
condition?  (4)  I  drink  three  or  four  sodas  a 
day  at  a  reliable  drug  store.  If  they  are  not 
iced  are  these  harmful?  (5)  Of  whom  and  at 
what  price  can  I  obtain  a  booa  on  the  United 
States  Army  drills?  (6)  Is  a  shampoo  (egg)  three 
times  a  week  and  a  daily  scalp  massage  good 
to  prevent  dandruff  and  falling  hair?  (7)  Are 
heavy  work  and  quick  muscle  building  that  re¬ 
quire  very  rigjd  and  tense  muscles  and  exertion 
good  if  practised  with  light,  quick  work?  Hop¬ 
ing  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  answer 
these  questions  fully,  I  will  close,  wishing  Phy¬ 
sical  Director,  Frank  Tousey  and  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  long  life  and  prosperity.  I  thank 
you  kindly  in  advance. 

Carl  Baker. 

(1)  Emphatically,  yes!  (2)  Better  than  no 
time.  (3)  No.  That  stuff  can’t  take  the  place 
of  diet,  bathing,  outdoor  air  and  exercise.  (4) 
Not  particularly.  (5)  Ask  your  bookseller.  (6) 
A  good  shampoo  twice  a  week  with  warm  water 
and  pure  soap,  and  a  dry  friction  scalp  massage 
twice  a  day  will  do  the  trick  vastly  better. 
(7)  Good  in  moderation  only. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  August  12,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  your  Frank  Manley’s  Weeklies 
up  to  date,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a 
few  questions.  Age,  16  years  6  months;  weight, 
100  pounds;  chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded 
34  inches;  biceps,  9(4  inches;  forearms,  10(4 
inches;  calves,  13  inches;  neck,  12(4  Inches; 
height,  5  feet  3  inches.  (1)  Please  tell  me  how 
to  gain  weight.  (2)  What  are  my  strong  and 
weak  points?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I 
remain, 

A  Penn  Admirer. 

Measurements  good.  You  are  not  too  light. 
Splendid  chest  expansion. 


August  9,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  sent  some  time  ago  for  one-half  dozen 
Frank  ^lanley's  Weeklies.  I  received  them  last 
Monday  morning,  and  got  so  interested  in  them 


that  I  was  through  with  them  before  I  knew  it. 
Here  are  some  of  my  measurements:  Age,  16 
years;  height,  5  feet  6(4  inches;  weight,  145 
pounds;  chest,  normal  34  inches,  expanded  38 
inches;  waist,  33  inches;  thighs,  21  inches;  calves, 
14(4  inches;  ankles,  10  inches;  broadness  of  shoul¬ 
ders,  19  inches;  neck,  14  inches.  How  are  my 
measurements  compared  with  others  of  my  age? 

I  can  run  one-half  mile  in  4  minutes  easily  and 
lots  of  wind  to  spare.  I  think  nothing  of  swim¬ 
ming  one-half  mile.  I  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  drink  nothing  but  water  and  milk. 
Inclosed  find  five  cents  in  stamps.  Please  send 
me  a  copy  of  the  magazine  you  put  this  small 
letter  in  so  I  can  see  what  the  answers  are  to 
my  questions. 

From  an  admirer  and  athlete, 

Li.  T.  A. 

i  , 

You  are  a  big  fellow  for  your  age.  Pay  es-  ' 
pecial  attention  (daily)  to  abdominal  exercises 
in  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly,  and  keep  up  geineral  exercise  besides. 
Ycur  running  and  swimming  are  good,  but  try 
to  work  up  gradually  to  a  five-mile  jog. 


Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  14  years  old;  height,  4  feet  10 
inches;  neck,  13y2  inches;  waist,  29  inches; 
thighs,  18  ,  inches;  biceps,  10  inches;  forearm, 
9(4  inches;  wrists,  6  inches;  calves,  11%  inches; 
chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded  33(4  inches; 
around  shoulders,  31  inches,  across  15(4  inches; 
hips,  31  inches  around,  15(4  inches  across;  weight, 

-  pounds.  (1)  How  are  my  proportions?  (2) 

What  are  my  weak  paints?  (3)  What  are  my 
strong  points?  (4)  Is  riding  a  bicycle  good  ex¬ 
ercise?  (5)  What  exercise  would  you  adv.ise 
for  a  boy  of  my  age?  (6)  How  can  I  make  my 
ankles  stronger?  (7)  What  pound  dumbbells 
should  I  use?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I 
remain,  with  three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley  and 
his  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys, 

Yours  truly, 

P.  G.  Sandel. 

(1)  Generally  good.  (2)  Waist  too  large;  chest 
expansion  too  small.  (3)  Simply  fair  average. 

(4)  I  have  answered  this  question  several  times. 

(5)  General  exercise.  (6)  Sato’s  leg  work  in 
No.  7  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  (7)  Two  > 
pounds. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  think 
it  fine.  How  are  my  measurements?  Age,  12 
years;  height,  4  feet  11(4  inches;  weight,  93 
pounds;  chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded  32 
inches;  neck,  12  inches;  waist,  26  inches;  wrists, 
6(4  Inches;  calves,  15(4  inches;  knees,  13(4  inches. 
(1)  What  are  my  weak  and  strong  points?  I 
will  close,  hoping  to  see  this  in  print. 

Yours  truly, 

Charley  Bush. 

You  are  a  big  fellow  at  your  age.  Trim  down 
your  waist-line. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  library,  of 
’which  1  am  very  fond.  My  age  is  12  years; 
height.  5  feet  (4  inch;  weight.  90  pounds;  chest, 
normal  2S(4  inches,  expanded  31H  inches:  thighs, 
15(4  inches;  calves,  12  Inches;  knees,  12%  inches; 
above  knees.  12  inches;  biceps,  normal  S(4  Inches, 
expanded  9(4  inches;  neck.  7  inches;  shoulders, 
15(4  inches:  around  shoulders.  31  Inches:  waist. 
25(4  inches;  wrists.  5(*  inches;  forearm.  8(4 
inches;  ankles,  8  Inches.  Running  broad  jump, 


7  feet;  pole  vault,  6(4  feet.  (1)  How  are  theae 
measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points, 
and  how  can  I  improve  them?  (3)  Am  short- 
winded.  (4)  Have  weak  arms;  can  I  cure  It? 
(5)  Is  swimming  good  exerclBe? 

(1)  Very  good,  except  that  your  waist-line  is 
a  little  too  large,  and  you  have  misstated  neck 
measurement.  (2)  Train  down  your  waist.  (3) 
Go  in  well  for  deep  breathing  and  running.  <4) 
Exercise  your  arms.  (5)  Of  course.  Why  should 
you  ask  this?  You  failed  to  sign  your  letter. 


Stoneville,  August  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  19  years  old;  height,  5  feet  9(4  inches; 
weight  139  pounds  in  street  clothes;  neck,  14 
inches;  chest,  33(4  inches;  waist,  29  inches; 
thighs,  19(4  inches;  calves,  13(4  inches;  ankles, 

9  inches;  biceps,  10 ’inches;  forearm,  10  inches: 
wrist,  7  inches.  I  work  in  a  factory  and  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  lifting  and  walking.  As 
I  have  to  be  at  work  at  6.45  every  morning,  I 
do  not  have  much  time  for  exercise.  ’Have  an 
enormous  appetite  and  drink  a  great  deal  of  tea. 
(1)  Please  point  out  all  defects  and  tell  me  how 
to  remedy  them.  (2)  How  can  I  ‘gain  weight? 
(3)  What  kinds  of  food  do  you  think  would  be 
best  for  me  to  eat?  Thanking  you  very  much,  ( 
I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Hilton. 

You  appear  to  be  in  good  shape;  you  do  not 
state  chest  expansion,  however.  (2)  Chew  your 
food  very  thoroughly,  and  drink  no  beverages 
with  meals,  but  plenty  of  water  between  meals. 
Milk  will  increase  your  weight,  but  you  should 
rinse  each  mouthful  well  in  your  mouth  before 
swallowing.  (3)  Have  discussed  this  very  fully 
in  the  Talks  lately. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  I  am  pleased  to  write  to  you  in 
regard  to  my  weight  and  measurements.  I 
have  strong  leg  muscles,  but  the  muscles  on  my 
arms  are  weak,  and  I  also  have  trouble  with  my 
heart,  though  very  seldom.  Age,  14  years  11 
months;  height,  5  feet  2  inches;  weight,  97 
pounds;  chest,  normal  26  inches,  expanded  26(4 
inches.  (1)  Are  my  measurements  all  right? 
(2)  Please  give  me  some  advice  to  strengthen 
my  arm  muscles.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print, 
I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Joe  Shannon. 

(1)  Proportion  appears  to  be  all  right,  but  the 
statement  about  your  chest  expansion  is  mean¬ 
ingless.  (2)  Use  horizontal  bar  and  go  in  for 
Frank  luanlcy’s  bag  drills,  described  in  Nos.  2, 
3  and  4  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Your  heart 
trouble,  just  as  likely  as  not,  is  due  to  the 
stomach,  but  you  should  have  a  physician  to 
examine  you. 


New  York,  August  S,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  my  meas¬ 
urements.  I  am  14  years  old;  height,  5  feet  3 
inches;  weight,  103%  pounds;  neck.  13(4  inches; 
chest,  normal  31  inches,  expanded  34(4  inches; 
waist,  30(4  inches;  thighs,  20%  inches;  calves, 
13(4  inches;  shoulders,  16  1-8  inches;  reach,  SO 
inches;  arms,  10(4  inches;  wrists,  7(4  inches.  (1) 
Are  my  measurements  good?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (3)  Am  I  too  big?  (4)  How  far 
should  I  run?  (5)  How  far  should  I  swim? 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Robertson. 

P.  S.— Which  is  the  best  way  to  start  an 
athletic  club? 

(1)  Yes.  (2)  No  really  bad  points.  (3)  No. 
(4  and  5)  As  far  as  you  can  with  comfort.  Read 
Talks,  Nos.  21  and  22. 


Portsmouth.  O.,  August  4. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  FYank  Manley’s  Weeklies 
to  date,  and  think  It  is  the  best  weekly  pub¬ 
lished.  The  following  are  my  measurement*: 
Age.  15  year-*;  height.  5  feet  \*  Inch;  weight  *7 
pounds,  neck.  13  Inches:  shoulder*.  acrv*«.  IT 
inches:  chest,  normal  29  Inches,  expanded  K 
inches;  waist  ST  inches;  thighs,  if  Inches,  hip*. 
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JO  inches;  calves,  li%  inches;  ankles,  8  inches. 
U)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are 
my  weak  points,  and  how  may  I  improve  them? 
(,J)How  can  I  increase  my  weight?  Wishing 
success  to  Physical  Director  and  Frank  Tousey, 
I  remain. 

An  Admirer  of  Frank  Manley. 

(1)  Can  be  improved  by  all-around  training. 
(2)  Waist  too  large;  go  in  for  abdominal  drills. 
Calves  too  small;  running  will  improve  them. 
By  chewing  your  food  to  fine  pulp  before  swal¬ 
lowing.  Use  plenty  of  milk,  but  rinse  well 
around  in  mouth  before  swallowing. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  August  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  my  size.  Weight,  135  pounds;  height,  5 
feet  7  inches;  chest,  normal  32  inches,  expanded 
86  inches;  neck,  14  inches;  biceps,  normal  10 
inches,  expanded  11  inches;  wrists,  7  inches; 
thighs,  19  inches;  calves,  14  inches;  waist,  29 
inches.  (1)  What  are  my  strong  and  weak 
points,  and  how  can  I  remedy  them?  (2)  I  am 
a  little  round-shouldered.  How  can  I  remedy 
that?  (3)  Do  you  think  I  could  become  an 
athlete? 

Yours  truly. 

An  Admirer. 

(1)  You  average  up  well.  (2)  By  nfaking  it  a 
practice  to  stand  erect  and  also  by  practicing 
“chinning”  on  the  horizontal  bar.  (3)  Yes. 

.  —  s 

Cleveland,  O.,  August  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  15  years  3  months  old;  weight,  123  pounds; 
height,  5  feet  2 %  inches;  neck,  14  inches;  chest, 
normal  31  inches,  expanded  35  inches;  waist, 
31  inches.  I  can  chin  myself  20  times,  both 
hands,  but  not  once  with  only  one  hand.  I  run 
about  two  miles  every  morning,  and  about  8 
p.  m.  nearly  five  miles  on  a  wheel.  I  enjoy  all 
exercises,  especially  tennis,  which  I  think  is 
fine  for  all  boys.  (1)  How  are  my  v  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  How  can  I  learn  to  chin  myself 
with  one  hand?  (3)  Is  wheeling  all  right  when 
one  does  not  ride  cramped  over?  (4)  Are  toma¬ 
toes  unhealthful?  I  have  read  every  one  of 
your  weeklies  and  think  they  are  fine.  Hoping 
you  will  answer  this,  I  am, 

Your  friend, 

W.  Q. 

(1)  You  are  very  large,  and  your  waist-line 
needs  trimming  down.  (2)  There’s  only  one  way 
—keeping  at  it.  (3)  Yes,  if  he  does  not  scorch 
or  ride  too  far.  But  a  good  run  or  walk  is,  in 
my  opinion,  worth  more.  (4)  I  never  heard  that 
tomatoes  are  unhealthful.  Through  the  summer 
I  took  the  chance  of  eating  them  every  day. 


August  6,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  will  send  my  measurements,  hoping  you  can 
benefit  me,  and  thanking  you  in  advance.  Age, 
17  years  6  months;  height,  5  feet  6  inches; 
weight,  106  pounds;  right  arm,  8%  inches;  left 
arm,  9  inches;  chest,  30  inches;  waist,  27  inches. 
My  right  arm  has  had  the  knuckle  broken  in  it. 
This  was  done  last  October.  I  have  very  good 
use  of  it,  except  when  I  throw  a  ball  very  hard 
a  few  times  it  pains  me.  The  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  find  out  some  exercise  that  will  keep 
me  in  good  health.  I  work  in  a  printing  office 
and  don’t  get  much  exercise.  I  carry  papers 
early  in  the  morning,  about  6  o’clock,  anc},  come 
back  and  eat,  and  go  to  work,  which  ie  j  about 
a  mile  from  home.  (1)  Is  this  enough  exercise 
in  the  morning?  I  quit  at  6  o’clock.  (2)  How 
should  I  put  in  my  time  then?  I  have  the  use 
of  a  pair  of  two-pound  clubs  and  horizontal  bar. 
(Z)  Will  It  be  good  for  me  to  trot  a  mile  each 
night  fat  about  8  o’clock),  beginning  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  increasing  the  distance 
till  I  can  stand  the  whole  without  any  trouble? 
(i)  What  is  meaqt  by  being  muscle-bound?  I 
am  very  sorry  for  using  up  so  much  room,  but 
this  Is  the  shortest  I  can  make  my  letter. 

Very  respectfully, 

Carl  C. 

✓ 

0)  Yes,  I  think  so  in  your  case.  (2)  In  the 
evenirg,  go  in  tor  general  exercise  and  some 
r  •  r.g,  Tekc  up  Manley's  different  bag  drills, 
s/.d  some  work  with  light  clubs  and  bells.  (3) 
Y 4*,  since  you  cannot  run  in  the  morning.  Yet 


can’t  you  run  while  delivering  the  papers?  (4) 
One  becomes  muscle-bound  when  he  works  too 
strenuously,  and  gets  big  muscles  that  after¬ 
ward  stiffen. 


Caney,  Kan.,  August  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director:  . 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and  like 
it  better  than  any  other  book.  I  would  like 
you  to  answer  a  few  question.  I  am  5  feet  4 
inches  in  height;  neck,  13  inches;  chest,  normal 
31  inches,  expanded  33  inches;  waist,  27 %  inches; 
shoulders,  17  inches;  arms,  27%  inches;  forearms, 
9%  inches;  hips,  32  inches;  calves,  13  inches; 
wrists,  7  inches.  (1)  How  long  should  you  stay 
in  the  water  when  swimming?  How  are  my 
measurements?  Hoping  to  see/  this  in  print 
soon,  I  remain, 

R.  E.  Yours  truly, 

P.  S.— I  weigh  104  pounds. 

Fifteen  minutes  in  the  water  is  usually  long 
enough  for  a  boy.  As  to  measurements,  you  are 
a  little  under  weight  and  your  waist  too  large. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  A.ugust  22,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  which  is  the  best  weekly  paper  pub¬ 
lished,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.  I  am  4  feet  11  inches  tall,  and  weigh 
92  pounds.  I  can  jump  6  feet  1  inch  on  a  stand, 
and  8S  feet  4  inches  on  a  run.  I  can  run  a  mile 
in  8  minutes  36  seconds,  and  100  yards  in  17 
seconds.  (1)  How  is  my  weight?  (2)  How  can  I 
grow  taller?  (3)  How  is  my  jumping?  (4)  How 
is  my  running?  (5)  Am  I  suitable  for  long  or 
short  distance  running? 

Yours  forever, 

N.  F.  W. 

(1)  Good.  (2)  By  exercising  faithfully  as  you 
'grow  older.  (3  and  4)  Both  call  for  improve¬ 
ment.  (5)  Work  until  you  have  made  better 
records,  and  then  I  can  judge  better. 


August  20,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  the  best  weekly  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  My  age  is  13  years  6  months;  weight,  81% 
pounds.  My  measurements  are:  Height,  4  feet 
10x  inches;  waist,  26%  inches;  chest,  normal  26% 
inches,  expanded  29%  inches;  around  hips,  33 
inches;  thighs,  16%  inches;  neck,  12  inches; 
calves,  12  inches;  wrists,  6  inches.  (1)  How  are 
my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  weak 
points  and  how  can  I  develop  them?  (3)  What 
kind  of  exercise  should  I  take  to  become  an 
all-around  athlete? 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  G. 

(1)  Too  much  waist;  chest  expansion  fine;  other 
measurements  satisfactory.  (2)  Train  down 
waist-line  by  abdominal  drills  described  in  Nos. 
28  and  32  of  Tne  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (3) 
All-around  exercise,  especially'  outdoors! 


Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  August  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director:  ^ 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  fine  weekly, 
I  thought  I  would  take  liberty  in  giving  you  my 
measurements.  Age,  16  years;  height,  5  feet  10 
inches;  weight,  130  pounds;  chest,  normal  31 
inches,  contracted  29  inches,  expanded  33  inches; 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  19  inches;  wrists,  6  inches; 
forearm,  9  inches;  biceps,  10  inches;  neck,  13% 
inches;  waist,  25  inches;  hips,  29  inches;  ankles, 
9  inches;  thighs,  18  inches;  calves,  13  inches. 
(1)  How  am  I  proportioned?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points  and  strong  ones?  (3)  What  would 
you  advise  to  fill  out  a  pale  and  hollow  face? 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  O.  D, 

(1)  You  are  slender  and  under  weight.  (2)  Not 
sufficient  chest  expansion.  (3)  Simply  go  in  for 
the  all-around  training  life,  remembering  that 
proper  eating  and  the  thorough  chewing  of  food, 
the  use  of  water  freely,  inside  and  out,  and  deep 
breathing  are  fully  as  Important  as  exercise. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being*  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  opinion  of  my 
measurements.  Age,  15  years  3  months;  height, 
G  feet  0  Inches;  weight,  115  pounds;  chest,  nor¬ 


mal  32  inches,  expanded  35  inches;  waist,  29 
inches;  forearm,  10%  inches;  upper  arm,  normal 
8%  inches,  expanded  10  inches;  neck,  13  inches; 
wrists,  7  inches;  shoulder,  18  inches;  calves,  13% 
inches;  hips,  29  inches.  (1)  What  exercise  do 
you  think  would  fc/e  best  for  me?  (2)  How  can  I 
broaden  my  shoulders?  (3)  What  do  you  think 
of  my  measurements  and  what  are  my  weak 
points? 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  E,  Maurer. 

(1)  General  gymnastic  exercises,  and  running 
and  other  outdoor  sports,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  boy.  (2)  Do  some  horizontal  bar  and 
bag-punching  work  and  much  of  the  bag  work 
explained  in  the  first  five  numbers  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly,  in  which  full  directions  are 
given  for  making  apparatus  yourself.  Your 
measurements  are  those  of  a  boy  who  is  grow¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  the  average.  You  can 
win  a  splendid  pnysique  if  you  will  take  earnest 
care  of  yourself.  You  need  badly  at  least  two 
inches  more  of  chest  expansion  and  fully  two 
inches,  if  not  three,  less  of  waist  line.  Go  in 
for  deep  breathing  and  the  chest  expanding  drill 
in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  and 
take  up  the  abdominal  drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32 
of  the  same  weekly. 


Galveston,  Tex.,  August  14,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  interesting  weekly  ever  since 
its  debut,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  the 
stories  keep  up  to  their  usual  standard.  I  no¬ 
tice  you  speak  of  deep  breathing.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  this  method  of  exercise,  as  I  have 
practiced  it  for  some  years,  at  least  two,  and 
my  chest  expansion  is  now  five  inches.  My  way 
of  doing  it  is,  I  believe,  a  little  different  from 
yours.  At  six  o’clock  I  stand  with  my  face  to 
the  east  and  with  my  hands  on  my  hips  I 
breathe  slowly  inward,  through  the  nostrils,  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  up  on  my  toes.  Just  as 
I  give  the  last  gasp  inward  I  am  at  my  full 
height  on  my  tip-toes.  I  then  let  my  breath 
out  slowly  at  the  same  time  lowering  myself 
to  the  floor  on  my  heels.  When  I  have  emptied 
my  lungs  I  am  standing  flat-footed  on  the  floor. 
I  also  forgot  to  mention  that  as  I  breathe  in¬ 
ward  I  raise  my  hands  from  my  hips  so  they 
will  touch  over  my  head,  and  then  when  I  let 
my  breath  out  I  let  my  hands  down  at  the  same 
time,  being  sure  that  everything  is  uniform, 
and  that  I  do  all  these  three  things  at  once.  I 
believe  this  method  exercises  more  muscles  and 
is  a  quick  way  to  keep  in  condition.  Please 
criticize  this  method  and  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  think  of  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A  Reader  from  the  Sea  Wall  City. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
letter,  and  gladly  set  it  before  my  readers.  I 
have  no  criticism  whatever  to  offer  as  to  your 
method  of  deep  breathing.  It  is  excellent,  and 
I  have  seen  it  tried  and  always  with  benefit.  It 
is  a  little  complicated,  and  I  have  given  my 
young  friends  a  simpler  way  of  obtaining  the 
same  benefits  that  you  have  been  wise  enough 
to  procure"  for  yourself. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  .August  17,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  which  I  consider  the  best  of  its  kind 
that  Is  published,  I  take  liberty  in  asking  a 
few  questions.  I  am  16  years  of  age;  5  feet  8 
inches  tall;  weight,  138  pounds;  chest,  normal  31 
inches,  expanded  34%  inches;  neck,  14  inches; 
waist,  31  inches;  calves,  15  inches;  wrists,  7 
inches.  How  are  these  measurements?  Do  you 
think  a  run  of  say  one-half  mile  before  going 
to  bed  is  good?  I  am  a  stenographer,  and  being 
confined  the  better  part  of  my  time.  I  find  that 
my  health  is  not  the  very  best.  What  exercise 
would  be  best  for  me?  Hoping  that  you  will 
give  me  a  short  space  In  which  to  answer  these 
questions,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  C. 

Measurements  are  good,  except  at  your  waist¬ 
line,  where  you  should  work  off  two  inches.  The 
run  should  finish  at  least  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed,  as  you  ought  not  to 
turn  In  with  the  blood  warm  and  “dancing.”  I 
cannot  prescribe  any  especial  course  for  you; 
you  need  Just  the  same  general  all-around  ex¬ 
ercise — as  much  of  it  outdoors  as  possible — that 
any  other  young  man  does  If  he  hopes  to  keep 
In  condition. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned. _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  EE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  BACH,  Oli  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKE£I  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  I>y 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  bunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
Illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 


Not  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean* 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  TIIE  HAND  — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
©r  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.-  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  oars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 


No.  51.  TTOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  cprd  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
apecially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARD8. — 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  Magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  MENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  "for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

Now.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  Instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving' specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everyDody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evvry  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY. — Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter*. 
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„  i‘HE  STAGE. 

B0YS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
^  Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the 
■uest  taiuous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

^  N*.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  ST  IMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro.  Dutch 
an  .  Ii:>h.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GITDF 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  Ml’LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  1 9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80.  GTS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK^ — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakeg  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks* 

No.  37.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.- — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL* 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  -wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foul" 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popuiar  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsopie 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  Colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAU.TIF TL. — One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  howr  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twTenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  ( of.  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTI— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  eta-  _TllTC,  .  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

aDNm  52y  HOWTO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Ciib- 
fcage,  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Saneho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

ail  about  There’s  happiness  in  it.  '  ,  ,  ,  . 

*  Nr  HOW  TO  B EHAVE—  Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  sorietv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 

pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

In  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
Containing  the  moat  popular  seF'-tions  in  use.  comprising  Dutch 
ZiaWrt  *  French  dialect/  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  many  standard  readings 


No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14*  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc*,  etc. 

No.  8L  HOW  TO  BECOME  ANT  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints.  ^ 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.  -Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down/sorae  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study.  Examinations.  Duties.  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET  — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com- 
,  piled  and  written  by  Ln  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
j  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  8  FOR,  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KINO  BllADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

289  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits’  Gold ;  or,  Secret  Work  in  the 

Southwest. 

290  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Thunderbolt ;  or,  Daring  Work  in  Death 

Valley. 

291  The  Bradys’  Trip  to  Chinatown  ;  or,  Trailing  an  Opium  Fiend. 

292  The  Bradys  and  Diamond  Dan ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  John 

Street  Jewels. 

293  The  Bradys  on  Badman's  Island ;  or,  Trapping  the  Texas  “Ter¬ 

ror.” 

294  The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Hitters ;  or,  Among  the  Opium  Fiends 

of  'Frisco. 

295  The  Bradys  and  “Boston  Ben” ;  or,  Tracking  a  Trickster  to 

T6DD6SS06  • 

296  The  Bradys’  Latest  “Bad”  Man  ;  or.  The  Case  of  Idaho  Ike. 

297  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Wonder”  ;  or,  The  Keen  Detec¬ 

tives’  Quick  Case. 

298  The  Bradys’  Call  to  Kansas  ;  or,  The  Matter  of  Marshal  Mundy. 

299  The  Bradys  and  Old  Bill  Battle  ;  or,  After  the  Colorado  Coiners. 

300  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  from  Wall  Street ;  or,  The-Strange  Dis¬ 

appearance  of  Captain  Carew. 

301  The  Bradys  and  Big  Bart  Brown  ;  or,  Trapping  the  “Terror”  of 

Toddleton. 

302  The  Bradys  and  the  ’Frisco  Fakirs ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  was  Lost  ip 

Chinatown. 

303  The  Bradys  and  “Klondike  Kate” ;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  from 

Dawson. 

304  The  Bradys  and  “Pullman  Pete”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Chicago 

Special. 

305  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Prince ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Broke 

the  Brokers. 

306  Thex Bradys  and  the  “Belle  of  Bolton”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  the 

Lost  ’Frisco  Liner. 

307  The  Bradys  and  the  Bingo  Boys  ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led  to  Hang- 

town. 

308  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker’s  Club  ;  or,  Solving  a  Wall  Street  Mys¬ 

tery. 

309  The  Bradys  and  “Bad  Buzzard”  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  the  Five  Forks 

Mine. 

310  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Prince ;  or,  The  Latest  Mott  Street 

Mystery. 

311  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  From  Tombstone  ;  or,  After  the  “King 

of  Arizona.” 

312  The  Bradys  and  Hop  Toy  ;  or,  Working  for  the  Mayor  of  China¬ 

town. 

313  The  Bradys  and  the  Copper  King ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mon¬ 

tague  Mine. 

314  The  Bradys  and  “Bullion  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mill  No.  13. 

315  The  Bradys  in  Joliet;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  Jeweler  James. 

316  The  Bradys  and  “Roaring  Rube”  ;  or,  Rounding  up  the  “Terror” 

of  Ten  Mile  Creek.  ' 

317  The  Bradys  and  the  Boss  of  Broad  Street ;  or,  The  Case  of  the 

"King  of  the  Curb.” 

318  The  Bradys  Desert  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Deadman’s  Run. 

319  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Syndicate ;  or,  After  the  “Marquis” 

of  Mott  Street. 

320  The  Bradys  and  “General  Jinks”  ;  or,  After  the  Card  Crooks  of 

the  “Katy  Flyer.”  • 

321  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  With  the  Barrel ;  or,  Working  for  the 

Prince  of  Wall  Street. 

322  The  Bradys  and  “Bedrock  Bill”  ;  or,  ’the  “Deadmen”  from  Dead- 

wood. 

323  The  Bradys  and  the  “King”  of  Chicago ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Cor¬ 

nered  Corn. 


324  The  Bradys  and  Admiral  Brown ;  or,  Working  for  the  United 

States  Navy. 

325  The  Bradys  and  “Madame  Millions”  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Wall 

Street  Queen. 

326  The  Bradys  and  the  “Prince”  of  Pekin ;  or,  Called  on  a  Chinese 

Clew. 

327  The  Bradys  Facing  Death  ;  or,  Trapped  by  a  Clever  W’ornan. 

328  The  Bradys’  Rio  Grande  Raid  ;  or,  Hot  Work  at  Badman’s  Bend. 

329  The  Bradys’  Madhouse  Mystery  ;  or,  The  Search  for  Madame  Mont- 

ford. 

330  The  Bradys  and  the  Swamp  Rats ;  or,  After  the  Georgia  Moon¬ 

shiners. 

331  The  Bradys  and  “Handsome  Hal”  ;  or,  Duping  the  Duke  of  Da¬ 

kota. 


332  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Financier ;  or,  Trailing  the  “Terror”  of 

Wall  Street. 

333  The  Bradys  and  the  Joplin  Jays;  or,  Three  “Badmen”  from 

Missouri. 

334  The  Bradys  and  Capt.  Klondike ;  or,  The  Man  from  the  North 

Pole. 


335  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  Club;  or, ’Three  Lost  “Lambs.” 

336  The  Bradys’  Lightning  Raid ;  or,  Chased  Through  -the  Hole  in 

the  Wall. 

337  The  Bradys  and  the  Hip  Sing  Ling ;  or,  After  the  Chinese  Free 

Masons. 

338  The  Bradys’  Diamond^  Syndicate ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  “Marquis” 

of  W'all  Street. 


339  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Masks ;  or,  Strange  Doings  at  the 

Doctors’  Club. 

340  The  Bradys  and  the  President’s  Special ;  or,  The  Plot  of  the 

^ _ 2 _ 3. 

341  The  Bradys  and  the  Russian  Duke;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Woman 

From  Wall  Street. 

342  The  Bradys  and  the  Money  Makers ;  or,  After  the  “Queen  of  the 


Queer.” 

343  The  Bradys  and  the  Butte  Boys ;  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Ten 


‘Ter- 


344  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Widow”  ;  or,  The  Flurry  in 
F.  F.  V. 


345  The  Bradys’  Chinese  Mystery ;  or,  Called  by  the  “King”  of  Mott 


Street. 

346  The  Bradys  and  “Brazos  Bill”  ;  or,  Hot  Work  on  the  Texas  Bor¬ 

der. 

347  The  Bradys  and  Broker  Black ;  or,  Trapping  the  Tappers  of  Wall 


Street. 

348  The  Bradys  at  Big  Boom  City ;  or,  Out  for  the  Oregon  Land 
Thieves. 


349  The  Bradys  and  Corporal  Tim  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Fort. 

350  The  Bradys’  Banner  Raid ;  or,  The  White  Boys  of  Whirlwind 

Camp. 

351  The  Bradys  and  the  Safe  Blowers ;  or,  Chasing  the  King  of  the 

Yeggmed. 

352  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Lake  ;  or,  Solving  a  Klondike  Mystery. 

353  The  Bradys  and  “Dr.  Doo-Da-Day”  ;  or,'  The  Man  Who  was  Lost 

on  Mott*  Street. 

354  The  Bradys’  Tombstone  “Terror” ;  or,  After  the  Arizona  Mine 

Wreckers. 


355  The  Bradys  and  the  Witch  Doctor ;  or,  Mysterious  Work  in  New 

Orleans. 

356  The  Bradys  and  Alderman  Brown ;  or,  After  the  Grafters  of 

Greenville. 

357  The  Bradys  in  “Little  Pekin”  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Chinese  Gold 

King. 

358  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Special ;  or,  The  Man  Who  was  Miss¬ 

ing  from  Wall  Street. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  p  er  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  libraries,  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  HU 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

**»»***»*GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETES********** 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday. 


A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS,  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 


,  .tnriM  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  ti-ics  to  ex- 

These  intensely  mtei esting  w-uh  number  contains  a  storv  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 

cel  in  all  kinds  of  games i  and  past t  .  ch  popular  game  will  be 'featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base- 

dramatic  situations  and  a  spar  *  th  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 

ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc  Not  only  are  these  sto  >  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain, 

healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  reading^^  Jiu_JitgU(  win  be  explained.  A  page  is 

From  time  to  time  the  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 

^VHO^,CALamBECT0Rea,thi ZZZ Z************************  *********** 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley’s  Ileal  Fight  :  or,  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About.  .  . 

2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track;  or.  Speed’s  Part  in  a  Great 

(jrisi  3. 

3  Frank  Manley's  Amazing  Vault  ;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Earnest. 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill  ;  or.  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up  ;  or.  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 
Jump. 


6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle;  or,  The  Football  Tactics  that  Min. 

7  Frank  Manley's  Mad  Scrimmage  :  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad 

ford. 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Itush  ;  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 

come. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All  It  Is 

Worth. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Football  Strategy;  or.  Beating  Tod  Owen’s  Fake  Kick. 
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